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waved over and kissed by luxuriant black ringlets, (bril- 
liantly black.) And very white temples with very black 
: | eyes, and very white eyelids with long black lashes, and, 
we have chanced to see, in our rambles through the world— isince those dazzling white teeth were without a contrast, 
one, indeed, who made no slight impression on us. The | there hung upon her neck a black cross of ecbony—and 
costume is Greek—a costume the gipsies of the east wear ~ we have put her in black and white, where she will 
very frequently ; and the attitude and air are excecdingly |! ,, stay put.” Scripta verba manent, saith the cautionary 
in the insouciant style of the charming creature which the | proverb. 

picture resembles in form and feature. Here and there, you observe, there is a small Persian 
|carpet spread on the sward for those who like to lounge 
and look at the dancers, and though a score of people, at 
least, are availing themselves of this oriental luxury, no one 


THE GIPSY OF SARDIS. 


Tuis is a beautiful likeness of one of the fairest creatures 


BEWARE OF DOGS AND WALTZING! 


A TALE OF ENGLISH LIFE. | 


Tue birds that flew over County Surrey on the twelfth 





of June, 1835, looked down upon a scene of which 
many a “lord of creation,” travelling only by the roads, 


looks so modestly pretty, half couched on the richly-colour- 
ed woof, as that simply dressed blonde, with a straw hat in 
| her lap, and her light auburn curls taking their saucy will 


| 

. ° ° | ° - ° 
might well have envied them the seeing. For, ever so mer- I of her blue-veined neck and shoulders. That lady’s plain 
ry let it be within the lordly parks of England, the trees that |} name is Mabel Brown, and, like yourself, many persons 
look over tlie ring fence upon the world without, keep their || have wished to change it for her. She is half married in- 
countenance—aristocrats that they are! Round and round || deed, to several persons here present, for there is one con- 


Beckton Park you might have travelled that sunny day, and || senting party. Mais l'autre ne veut pas, as a French no- 





often within arrow-shot of its hidden and fairy lawn, and || 


never suspected, but by the magnetic tremour in your veins, |, 


that beautiful women were dancing near by, and “ marvel. | 
lous proper men,” more or less enamoured, looking on— 
every pink and blue girdle a noose for a heart, of course, 
and every gay waistcoat a victim venturing near the trap, 
(though this last is mentioned entirely on my own respon- 
sibility.) 

But what have we to do with the unhappy exiles without 
this pretty paradise! You are an invited guest, dear reader. 
Pray walk in! 

Did you ask about the Becktons? The Becktons are 
people blessed with money and a very charming acquaint. 
ance. That is enough to know about them. Yet stay! Sir 
Thomas was knighted for his behaviour at some great cri- 


sis in India, (for he made his fortune in India)—and Lady || 


Beckton is no great beauty, but she has the mania of get- 
ting handsome people together, and making them happier 
than belongs properly to handsome people’s destiny. And 
this I think must suffice for a first introduction. 

The lawn, as you see, has the long portico of the house 
on one side of it, a bend of the river on two oiher sides, 
and a thick shrubbery on the fourth. The dancing-floor is 
in the centre, inlaid at the level of the smooth sward, and 
it is just now vibrating to the measured step of the mazur- 
ka—beautifully danced, we must say! 

And now let me point out to you the persons most con- 
cerned in this gossip of mine. 

First, the ladies. 

Miss Blakeney—(and she was never called anything but 
Miss Blakeney—never Kate, or Kitty, or Kathleen, I mean, 
though her name was Catherine)—Miss Blakeney is that 
very stylish, very striking, very magnificent girl, I think I 
may say, with the white chip hat and black feather. No- 
body but Miss Blakeney could venture to wear just the 
dress she is sporting, but she must dash, though she is in 
half mourning, and, faith! there is nothing out of keeping, 
artistically speaking, after all, A white dress embroidered 
with black flowers, dazzling white shoulders turned over 





with black lace, white neck and foreh®ad, (brilliantly white,) || 


velist laments, in stating a similar dilemma. Meantime 
Miss Brown is the adopted sister of the black and white 
Miss Blakeney. 

One more exercise of my function of cicerone ! 

Lying upon the bank of the river, with his shoulder 
against that fine oak, and apparently deeply absorbed in the 
fate of the acorn-cups which he throws into the current, 
you may survey the elegant person of Mr. Lindsay Maud—a 
gentleman whom I wish you to take for rather more than his 
| outer seeming, since he will show you at the first turn of his 
head, that he cares nothing for your opinion, though enti- 
| tled, as the diplomatists phrase it, to your “ high considera- 
|tion.” Mr. Maud is twenty-five, more or less—six feet, or 
thereabouts. He has the sanguineous tint, rather odd for so 
phlegmatic a person as he seems. His nose is un petit peu 
rétroussé, his lips full, and his smile easy and ready. His eyes 
are like the surface of a very deep well. Curling brown 
hair, broad and calm forehead, merry chin with a dimple in 
it, and mouth expressive of great good humour, and quite 
enough of fastidiousness. If this is not your beau ideal, I 
am very sorry—but experience went to show that Lindsay 
Maud was a very agreeable man, and pleased generally 
where he undertook it. 

And now, if you please, having done the honours, I will 
take up the story en simple conteur. 

The sky was beginning to blush about the sun’s going to 
bed, and the dancers and archers were pairing off, couple 
by couple, to stroll and cool in the dim shrubberies of Beck. 
ton Park. It was an hour to breakfast, so called, for break. 
fast was to be served in the darker edge of the twilight. 
With the afore-named oak tree between him and the gay 
company, Mr. Lindsay Maud beguiled his hunger, (for hun- 
gry he was,) by reading a volume of that very clever novel, 
‘“* Le Pere Goriot,” and, chapter by chapter, he “ cocked 
up his ear,” as the story-books say, hoping to hear the 
cheerful bell of the tower announce the serving of the soup 
and champagne. 

“ Well, Sir Knight Faineant!’ said Lady Beckton, step. 
ping in suddenly between his feet and the river brink, 
‘since when have you turned woman-hater, and enrolled 
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among the uriavailables. Here have you lain all day in the 
shade, with scores of nice girls dancing on the other side 
of your hermit tree, and not a sign of life—not a look 
even to see whether my party, got up with so much pains, 
flourished or languished! [I’ll cross you out of my little 
book, recreant !” 

Maud was by this time on his feet, and he penitently and 
respectfully kissed the fingers threateningly held up to him 
—for the unpardonable sin in a single man is to appear un- 
amused, let alone failing to amuse others—at a party sworn 
to be agreeable. 

“T have but half an apology,” he said, “that of know- 
ing that your parties go swimmingly off, whether I pull an 
oar or no; but I deserve not the less to be crossed out of 
your book. Something ails me. I am growing old, or my 
curiosity has burnt out, or I am touched with some fatal 
lethargy. Upon my word I would as lief listen to a Latin ser- 
mon as chat for the next half hour with the prettiest girl at 
Beckton! There’s no inducement, my dear Lady Beckton! 
I’m not a marrying man, you know, and flirtation—flirta- 
tion is such tiresome repetition—endless reading of pre- 
faces, and never coming to the agreeable first chapter. But 
Pll obey orders. Which is the destitute woman? You shall 
see how I will redeem my damaged reputation!” 

But Lady Beckton, who seldom refused an offer from a 
beau to make himself useful at her parties, seemed hardly 
to listen to Maud’s justification. She placed her arm in his, 
and led him across the bridge which spanned the river 
a little above, and they were presently out of hearing in one 
of the cool and shaded avenues of the park. 

“ A penny for your thought!” said Maud, after walking 
at her side a few minutes in silence. 

“Tt is a thought, certainly, in which pennies are concern- 
ed,” replied Lady Beckton, “and that is why I find any 
trouble in giving expression to it. It is difficult enough to 
talk with gentlemen about love, but that is easy to talking 
about money.” 

“* Yet they make a pretty tandem, money on the lead !” 

“Oh! are you there?” exclaimed Lady Beckton, with a 
laugh; “I was beginning too far back, altogether! My 
dear Lindsay, see how much better I thought of you than 
you deserved! I was turning over in my mind with great 
trepidation and embarrassment how I should venture to talk 
to you about a money-and-love match !” 

“Indeed! for what happy man?” 

“* Toi méme, mon ami !” 

“Heavens! you quite take away my breath! Spare 
yourself the overture, my dear Lady Beckton! I agree! I 
am quite ready—sold from this hour if you can produce a 
purchaser, and possession given immediately !” 

“« Now you go too fast ; for I have not time to banter, and 
I wish to see my way in earnest before I leave you. _Lis- 
ten to me. I was talking you over with Beckton this morn- 
ing. Ill not trouble you with the discussion—it would 
make you vain, perhaps. But we arrived at this :—Miss 
Blakeney would be a very good match for you, and if you 
are inclined to make a demonstration that way, why, we 

‘will do what we can to make it plain sailing. Stay with 
us a week, for instance, and we will keep the Blakeneys. 
It’s a sweet month for pairing, and you are an expeditious 
love-maker, I know. Is it agreed 2?” 

“ You are quite serious!” 

* Quite !” 

“Tl go back with you to the bridge, kindest of friends, 
and return and ramble here till the bell rings, by myself. 
Pll find you at table by and by, and express my gratitude 
at least. Will that be time enough for an answer?” 








“ Yes—but no ceremony with me! Stay and ponder 
where you are! Au revoir! I must see after my breakfast!” 

And away tripped the kind-hearted Lady Beckton. 

Maud resumed his walk. He was rather taken aback. 
He knew Miss Blakeney but as a waltzing partner, yet that 
should be but little matter; for he had long ago made up 
his mind that, if he did not marry rich, he could not marry 
at all. 

Maud was poor—that is to say, he had all that an angel 
would suppose necessary in this hungry and cold world,— 
assurance of food and clothing—in other words, three hun- 
dred a-year. He had had his unripe time like other youths, 
in which he was ready to marry for love and no money; 
but his timid advances at that soft period had not been re- 
sponsibly met by his first course of sweethearts, and he had 
congratulated himself and put a price on his heart accord- 
ingly. Meantime, he thought, the world is a very enter- 
taining place, and the belonging to nobody in particular, 
has its little advantages. 

And very gaily sped on the second epoch of Mr. Lindsay 
Maud’s histury. He lived in a country where, to shine in a 
profession, requires the “audace, patience et volonté de 
quoi renverser le monde,” and having turned his ambition 
well about, like a strange coin that might perhaps have 
passed current in other times, he laid it away with romance 
and chivalry, and other things suited only to the cabinets 
of the curious. He was well born. He was well bred. He 
was a fair candidate for the honours of a “gay man about 
town”’—that untaxed exempt—that guest by privilege— 
that irresponsible denizen of high life, possessed of every 
luxury on earth except matrimony and the pleasures of pay- 
ment. And, for a year or two, this was very delightful. He 
had a half dozen of those charming female friendships 
which, like other ephemera in this changing world, must 
die or turn into something else at the close of a season, 
and, if this makes the feelings very hard, it makes the man- 
ners very soft; and Maud was content with the compensa- 
tion. If he felt, now and then, that he was idling life away, 
he looked about him and found countenance at least; for 
all his friends were as idle, and there was an analogy to his 
condition in nature, (if need were to find one,) for the but- 
terfly had his destiny like the bee, and was neither pitied 
nor reproached that he was not a honey-maker. 

But Maud was now in a third lustrum of his existence, 
and it was tinted somewhat differently from the rose- 
coloured epochs precedent. The twilight of satisfied curi- 
osity had fallen imperceptibly around him. The inner veils 
of society had one by one lifted, and there could be nothing 
new for his eye in the world to which he belonged. 

A gay party, which was once to him as full of unattained 
objects as the festal mysteries of Eleusinia to a rustic wor- 
shipper of Ceres, was now as readable at a glance as the 
stripes of a backgammon-board. He knew every man’s 
pretensions and chances, every woman’s expectations and 
defences. Not a damsel whose defects he had not discov- 
ered, whose mind he had not sounded, whose dowry he did 
not know. Not a beauty, married or single, whose nightly 
game in society he could not perfectly foretell; not an af- 
fection unoccupied of which he could not put you down the 
cost of engaging it in your favour, the chances of constancy, 
the dangers of following or abandoning. He had no stake 
in society, meantime, yet society itself was all his world. 
He had no ambitions to further by its aid. And until now, 
he had looked on matrimony as a closed door—for he had 
neither property, nor profession likely to secure it, and cir- 
cumstances.like these, in the rank in which he moved, are 
comprehended among the “any impediments.” To have 
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his own way, Maud would have accepted no invitations 
except to dine with the beaux esprits, and he would have 
concentrated the remainder of his leisure and attentions 
upon one agreeable woman (at a time)—two selfishnesses 
very attractive to a blasé, but not permitted to any member 
of society short of a duke or a Croesus. 

And now, with a new leaf turning over in his dull book 
_ of life-—a morning of a new day breaking on his increasing 
night—Lindsay Maud tightly screwed his arms across his 
breast, and paced the darkening avenue of Beckton Park. 
The difference between figuring as a fortune-hunter, and 
having a fortune hunted for him by others, he perfectly un- 
derstood. In old and aristocratic societies, where wealth 
is at the same time so much more coveted and so much 
more difficult to win, the eyes of “ envy, malice and all un- 
charitableness” are like an omnipresent Argus, in their 
watch over the avenues to its acquisition. No step, the! 
slightest, the least suspicious, is ever taken toward the hand 
of an heiress, or the attainment of an inheritance, without 
awakening and counter-working of these busy monsters; 


“ No skirmish, but three attempts at seizure by three of 
my admirers.” 

“‘ If they admire you more than I, they are fitter compa- 
nions for a téte-d-téte than a crowded party,” said Maud. 
‘*T am as near a lover as I can be, and be agreeable !” 

To this Maud expected the gay retort due to a bagatelle 
of gallantry, but the pretty Mabel was silent. The soup dis- 
appeared and the entremets were served. Maud was hun- 
gry, and he had sent a cutlet and a glass of Johannisberg 
to the clamorous quarter before he ventured to look toward 
his hostess, 

He felt her eye upon him. A covert smile stole through 
her lips as they exchanged glances. 

“Yes ?” she asked, with a meaning look. 

“ Yes 9 

And in that dialogue of two monosyllables Lady Beckton 
presumed that the hand and five thousand a year of Miss 
Catherine Blakeney, were virtually mede over to Mr. Lind. 
say Maud. And her diplomacy made play to that end 
without farther deliberation. 








and, for a society-man, better to be a gambler or seducer, 
better to have all the fashionable vices ticketed on his| 
name, than to stand affiched as a fortune-hunter. If to 
have a fortune cleverly put within reach by a powerful 
friend, however, be a proportionate beatitude, blessed was 
Maud. So thought he, at least, as the merry bell of Beck- 


| 


Very unconscious indeed that she was under the eye of 
the man who had entered into a conspiracy to become her 
husband, Miss Blakeneys at between a guardsman and a di- 
diplomatist, carying on the war in her usual trenchant and tri- 
umphant fashion. She looked exceedingly handsome—that 
Maud could not but admit. With no intention of becoming 





ton tower sent its summons through the woods, and his|| responsible for her manners, he would even have admired, 
reverie gave place to thoughts of something more sub- || as he often had done, her skilful coquetries and adroit dis- 





stantial. 

And thus far, oh adorable reader! (for I see what un- 
fathomable eyes are looking over my shoulder,) thus far, 
like an artist making a sketch, of which one part is to be 
finished, I have dwelt a little on the touches of my pencil. 
But, by those same unfathomable eyes I know, (for in those 
depths dwells imagination,) that if the remainder be done 
ever so lightly in outline, even then there will be more than 
was needed for the comprehension of the story. Thy ready 
and boundless fancy, sweet lady, would supply it all. Given, 
the characters and scene, what fair creature who has loved, 
could fail to picture forth the sequel and its more minute 
surroundings, with rapidity and truth daguerreotypical ? 

Sketchily, then, touch we the unfinished dénowement of 
our story. 

The long saloon was already in glittering progress when 
Maud entered. The servants in their blue and white live- 
ries were gliding rapidly about with the terrestrial nutriment 
for eyes celestial—to wit, wines and oysters. 

Half blinded with the glare of the numberless lights, he 
stood a moment at the door. 

“ Lady Beckton’s compliments, and she has reserved a 
seat for you!” said a footman approaching him. 

He glanced at the head of the table. The vacant chair 
was near Lady Beckton and opposite Miss Blakeney. “ Is 
a vis-a-vis better for love-making than a seat at the lady’s 
ear?” thought Maud. But Lady Beckton’s tactics were to 
spare his ear and dazzle his eye, without reference especi- 
ally to the corresponding impressions on the eyes and ear 
of the lady. And she had the secondary object of avoid- 
ing any betrayal of her designs till they were too far ma- 
tured to be defeated by publicity. 

“ Can you tell me, Mr. Maud,” said the sweet voice of 
Mabel Brown as he drew his chair to the table, ** what is the 
secret of Lady Beckton’s putting you next me so pertina- 
ciously ?” 

“A greater regard for my happiness than yours, proba- 
bly,” said Maud; “ but why ‘ pertinaciously ?” Has there 
been a skirmish for this particular chair?” 


|| plays of the beauty with which nature had endowed her. 
| She succeeded, Maud thought, in giving both of her ad- 
|| mirers the apparent preference, (apparent to themselves, 
I that is to say,) and considering her vis-a-vis worth a chance 
shaft at least, she honoured that very attentive gentleman 
with such occasional notice, as, under other circumstances 
would have been far from disagreeable. It might have 
| worn a better grace, however, coming from simple Miss 
\ Blakeney. From the future Mrs. Lindsay Maud, he could 
|| have wished those pretty inveiglements very much reduced 
|| and modified. 
|| At his side, the while, sweet Mabel Brown carried on 
\ with him a conversation, which to the high tone of merri- 
| ment opposite, was like the intermitted murmur of a brook 
| heard in the pauses of merry instruments. At the same 
time that nothing brilliant or gay seemed to escape her no- 
| tice, she toned her own voice and flow of thought so win- 
ningly below the excitement around her, that Maud, who 
was sensible of every indication of superiority, could not 
but pay her a silent tribute of admiration. “If this were 
but the heiress!” he ejaculated inwardly. But Mabel 
Brown was a dependant. 

Coffee was served. 

The door at the end of the long saloon was suddenly 
thrown open, and as every eye turned to gaze into the 
blazing ball-room, a march with the full power of the band 
burst upon the ear. 

The diplomatist who had been sitting at the side of Miss 
Blakeney was a German, and a waltzer comme il yena peu. 
At the bidding of Lady Beckton, he put his arm around 
the waist of the heiress, and bore her away to the delicious 
music of Strauss, and, by general consent, the entire floor 
was left to this pair for a dozen circles. Miss Blakeney 
was passionately fond of waltzing, and built for it, like a 
Baltimore clipper for running close to the wind. If she 
had a fault that her friends were afraid to jog her memory 
about, it was the wearing her dresses a flounce too short. 
Her feet and ankles were Fenella’s own, while her figure 
jand breezy motion would have stolen Endymion from 
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Diana. She waltzed too well for a lady—all but well 
enough for a premiere danseuse de opera. Lady Beckton 
was a shrewd woman, but she made a mistake in crying 
“ encore !” when this single couple stopped from their ad- 
mired pas de duex. She thought Maud was just the man 
to be captivated by that display. But the future Mrs. Lind- 
say Maud must not have ankles for general admiration. 
Oh, no! 

Maud wished to efface the feeling this exhibition had 
caused by sharing in the excitement. 

**Miss Brown,” he said, as two or three couples went 
off, “* permit me the happiness of one turn!” and, scarce 
waiting for an answer, he raised his arm to encircle her 
waist. 

Mabel took his hands, and playfully laid them across 
each other on his own breast in an attitude of resignation. 

“T never waltz,” she said. “ But don’t think me a prude! 
I don’t consider it wrong in those who think it right.” 

“But with this music tugging at your heels!” said 
Maud, who did not care to express how much he admired 
the delicacy of her distinction. 

“ Ah with a husband, or a brother, I should think one 
could scarce resist bounding away ; but I cannot—” 

“Cannot what?—cannot take me for either?” inter- 
rupted Maud, with an air of affected malice that covered 
a very strong desire to ask the question in earnest. 

She turned her eyes suddenly upon him with a rapid look 
of inquiry, and, slightly colouring, fixed her attention si- 
lently on the waltzers. 

Lady Beckton came, making her way through the crowd. 
She touched Maud on the arm. 

“*Hold hook and line !—is it not?” she said, in a 
whisper. 

After an instant’s hesitation, Maud answered “ Yes !”— 
but pages, often, would not suffice to express all that 
passes through the mind in “an instant’s hesitation.” All 
Lindsay Maud’s prospects and circumstances were review- 
ed in that moment; all his many steps by which he had 
arrived at the conclusion that marriage with him must be a 
matter of convenanc? merely; all his put-down impulses 
and built-up resoluti»ns; all his regrets, consolations, and 
offsets; all’ his better and worser feelings; all his former 
loves, (and in that connection, strangely enough, Mabel 
Brown;) all his schemes, in short, for smothering his pain 
in the sacrifice of his heart, and making the most of the 
gain to his pocket, passed before him in that half minute’s 
review. But he said “ Yes!” 

The Blakeney carriage was dismissed that night, with or- 
ders to bring certain dressing-maids and certain sequents of 
that useful race, on the following morning, to Beckton Park, 
and the three persons who composed the Blakeney party, 
an old aunt, Miss Blakeney, and Mabel Brown, went 
quietly to bed under the hospitable roof of Lady Beckton. 

How describe (and what need of it, indeed!) a week 
at an English country-house, with all its age of chances for 
loving and hating, its eternity of opportunities for all that 
hearts can have to regulate in this short-hand life of ours? 
Let us come at once to the closing day of this visit. 

Maud lay late abed on the day that the Blakeneys were 
to leave Beckton Park. Fixed from morning till night in 
the firm resolution at which he had arrived with so much 
trouble and self-control, he was dreaming from night till 
morning of a felicity in which Miss Blakeney had little 
share. He wished the marriage could be all achieved in 
the signing of a bond. He found that he had miscalculated 
his philosophy in supposing that he could venture to loose 


marriage. In all the scenes eternally being conjured up to 
his fancy—scenes of domestic life—the bringing of Miss 
Blakeney into the picture was an after effort. Mabel 
Brown stole into it, spite of himself—the sweetest and 
dearest feature of that enchanting picture, in its first warm 
colouring by the heart. But, day by day, he took the place 
assigned him by Lady Beckton at the side of Miss Blake- 
ney, riding, driving, dining, strolling, with reference to 
being near her only, and still scarce an hour could pass 
in which, spite of all effort to the contrary, he did not be- 
tray his passionate interest in Mabel Brown. 

He arose and breakfasted. Lady Beckton and the 
young ladies were bonneted and ready for a stroll in the 
park woods, and her ladyship came and whispered in 
Maud’s ear, as he leaned over his coffee, that he must 
join them presently, and that she had prepared Miss Blake- 
ney for an interview with him, which she would arrange 
as they rambled. 

“ Take no refusal!” were her parting words as she step- 

| ped out upon the verandah. 
Maud strolled leisurely toward the rendezvous indicated 
| by Lady Beckton. He required all the time he could get 
| to confirm his resolutions and recover his usual maintien of 
|repose. With his mind made up at last, and a face in 
| which few would have read the heart in fetters beneath, he 
jumped a wicker-fence, and, by a cross path, brought the 
\ladies in view. They were walking separately, but as his 
footsteps were heard, Lady Beckton slipped her arm into 
Miss Brown’s, and commenced apparently a very earnest 
undertone of conversation. Miss Blakeney turned. Her 
face glowed with exercise, and Maud confessed to himself 
that he rarely had seen so beautiful a woman. 

**-You are come in time, Mr. Maud,” she said, “‘ for some- 
thing is going on between my companions from which I am 
excluded.” 

“ En revanche, suppose we have our little exclusive se- 
cret!” said Maud, offering his arm. 

Miss Blakeney coloured slightly, and consented to obey 
the slight resistance of his arm by which they fell behind. 
A silence of a few moments followed, for if the proposed 
secret were a proposal of marriage, it had been too bluntly 
approached. Maud felt that he must once more return to 
indifferent topics, and lead on the delicate subject at his lips 
with more tact and preparation. 

They rose a slight elevation in the walk which overlook. 
ed the wilder confines of the park. A slight smoke rose 
from a clump of trees, indicating an intrusion of gipsies 
within, and the next instant, a deep-mouthed bark rang out 
before them, and the two ladies came rushing back in vio- 
|lent terrour, assailed at every step of their flight by a 
powerful and infuriated mastiff. Maud ran forward imme- 
diately, and succeeded in driving the dog back to the tents, 
_but on his return he found only the terrified Mabel, who, 
leaning against a tree, and partly recovered from her 
| breathless flight, was quietly awaiting him. 

“Here is a change of partners as my heart would have 
|it!” thought Maud, as he drew her slight arm within his 
‘own. ‘The transfer looks to me like the interposition of 
|my good angel, and I accept the warning !” 

And in words that needed no management to bring 
i them skilfully on,—with the eloquence of a heart released 
|from fetters all but intolerable, and from a threatened 
| slavery for life—Lindsay Maud poured out the fervent pas. 
‘sion of his heart to Mabel Brown. The crust of a selfish 
'and artificial life broke up in the tumult of that declaration, 
|and he found himself once more natural and true to the in- 
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thought and reverie upon the long forbidden subject of 





istincts and better impulses of his character. He was met 
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with the trembling response that such:pure love looks for 
when it finds utterance, and without a thought of worldly 
calculation, or a shadow of a scheme for their means and 
manner of life, they exchanged promises to which the sub- 
sequent ceremony of marriage was but the formal seal. 

And at the announcement of this termination to her ma- 
trimonial schemes, Lady Beckton seemed much more trou. 
' bled than Miss Blakeney. 

But Lady Beckton’s disappointment was somewhat 
modified when she discovered that Miss Blakeney had 
long before secretly endowed her adopted sister Mabel 
with the half of her fortune. N. P. W. 





(COMMUNICATED.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN RANDOLPH, 


OF ROANOKE. 


During the first years of Mr. Jefferson’s presidency, party 
spirit ran very high in Washington; the overthrow of the 
federalists and the elevation of the democrats to office, 
created ill-feelings and heart-burnings among the more ac- 
tive politicians, and personal quarrels became frequent. 
Such a state of things is always to be deplored; but it 
seems to be one of the inevitable results of “free institu- 
tions” at certain periodical times. Old England, with all 
her love of order and law, still gives proof that at violently- 
contested elections, where the interests of the people have 
become thoroughly aroused, might will endeavour to over- 
come right, by appealing to blows; or, the minority will 
sometimes court a battle, with the odds against them, 
sooner than submit quietly to the ** decrees of fate.” 

Mr. Randolph was a prominent politician at the period 
alluded to, and, as his powers of satire were then unequal- 
led, he doubtless dealt his blows with an unsparing hand 
upon his political adversaries. He told me that during one 
session, when great bitterness of party spirit pervaded all 
classes, in and out of Congress, he used to receive anony- 
mous letters every day; some threatening him with assassi- 
nation, and others again warning him of certain plots that 
were “in embryo” against him. To all these he turned a 
deaf ear, and would make a jest of them wherever he hap- 
pened to dine or sup on the day he received them. He was 
a resident at that period of Georgetown, and the walk from 
the inhabited part of Washington to his lodgings was a long 
and dreary one. 

* One night,” said he, “ after a merry supper with some 
friends, I started to take my lonely walk home, and had not 
proceeded far before I observed that I was followed. How- 
ever, I at first supposed that some other gentleman might 
be going the same way to his lodgings, and I proceeded; 
but finding that the person, whoever he was, kept exactly 
at the same distance, I thought I would test the question 
by coming to a stand still, I did so—so did he. I walked 
on at a more rapid pace—so did he. I then walked slow- 
ly—he followed my example. Well, thinks I, I’ll be on my 
guard, and have blow for blow, any way, should he prove 
a highwayman. Unfortunately, I had neither pistol nor 
dirk, and it might be that he had both; but I had now no 
alternative—on I walked at a quick pace, hoping to meet 
some one, but not a creature appeared to be abroad but 
ourselves! I at length began to think it strange that my 
pursuer did not attack me, if such was his intention; when, 
just as I had reached the top of the deep descent to the 
river and old bridge, I heard his steps quicken, and it in- 
stantly flashed across my mind that the rascal was waiting 
until I should gain the edge of the bank, and that then he 
would endeavour to push me into the rapid stream beneath! 





| 





My resolution was taken in a moment. I slackened my 
pace until he had almost touched me, just as we had com- 
menced the descent, and drawing myself up on one side of 
the road, called out in a fierce tone, ‘ Now, sir, it is your 
turn to go first !’ The fellow appeared to be thunder. 
struck ; he gazed on me for a second, uttered an oath in an 
under tone, dashed across the bridge, and I saw no more of 
him! I told the story next day, and my friends were of 
opinion that I had had a narrow escape, and although I 
suspected a certain person, yet I never could gain sufficient 
proof to accuse any one openly; but it was a lesson to me, 
sir, and I did not take that walk again alone or unarmed, 
during the remainder of the session !” 

This may have been an imaginary plot against his life, 
but supposing it to have been a real one, we certainly must 
give him credit for great presence of mind. He, himeelf, 
firmly believed that the man intended to murder him. 

Our captain was famous for “ carrying sail,” and as Ran. 
dolph had never been at sea before, he sometimes thought 
a little less canvass would be more prudent. On one occa. 
sion he ascended to the deck with some difficulty, as the 
ship was rolling from side to side, and having hailed the 
captain, exclaimed, 

“Captain M. , you understand all parts of navigation 
thoroughly but one !” 

“‘ What is that, Mr. Randolph ?” asked the captain. 

“ Taking in sail, sir!” rejoined Randolph. 

The captain laughed at his fears, and told him he would 
not lose a bolt rope during the passage—and neither did 
he. He took great pride in exhibiting his intimate know- 
ledge of the most important light houses—principal head- 
lands—latitude and longitude of different places, which, 
once having learned, he had never forgotten. Even the 
captain, navigator as he was, could not compete with 
him from memory. Bet after bet was made between 
them about light houses, head lands, &c., but Randolph 
was always the winner. One instance I will give. Two 
or three days before we made the land, we were sitting 
on deck watching the captain, who was taking an observa- 
tion. After he had finished the usual calculation, Ran- 
dolph said to him, 

‘“‘ Pray, captain, what do you make our latitude to be ?” 

The captain told him. 

“* And what is our longitude ?” 

The captain gave it to him. 

‘*s How does the ship head by the compass ?” 

The captain, after looking at the compass, told him. 

“ Now captain,” said he, smiling, “ can you tell me, ‘off 
the book,’ what land we shall first make if we continue 
exactly on our present course ?” 

“‘ Why,” replied the captain, “ if you will let me give one 
glance at the chart, I’ll tell you in a minute !” 

“Oh no! I bar that!” rejoined Randolph. “J go by 
head work, so must you. Now I'll bet you a pipe of wine 
or of Schuydam gin that we will strike Sligo head. What 
say you—is it a bet ?” 

“TI won’t bet with you any more, sir,” laughingly replied 
the captain ; “ but I'll get the chart, just to show you that 
you’re wrong for once—for J think we'll hit the ‘ Mull of 
Cantiro!” 

The chart was laid out upon the table, our position 
marked upon it, the line drawn, as we were then head. 
ing, when the captain flung down the compass and ex. 
claimed, to our no small amusement, 

“ By George, Mr. Randolph, you’re always right! The 
line touches Sligo head, as I’m a living man! Say what 











you like henceforth on any subject, I’ll be hanged if I ever 
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contradict you again! I wish to heavens you could spare 
me your head, it would save me half my calculations !” 

The Yorkshire passengers were quite delighted at Ran- 
dolph’s victory over the captain, as he had so often turned 
the laugh against them upon some local points of Yorkshire 
geography ; and, to tell the truth, J was not very sorry my- 
self, for he had puzzled me upon more Irish subjects than 
Ballinasloe and the river Suck, until, instead of attempt- 
ing to give him information about Ireland, I had to take 
lessons from him. All his bantering and betting, however, 
was done in great good humour, and none of us could ever 
take offence at it. 

Mr. Randolph was opposed to the admission of new 
states into the Union, especially from the “ western wil- 
derness,” as he used to call it. 

“ Sir,” said he one morning, “I don’t approve of this 
patent plan of manufacturing young republics. The ‘ old 
thirteen’ committed a fatal error when they increased the 
family ; but, alas! the Rubicon is passed, and democracy, 
you know, sir, never goes backward! We, of the sea- 
board, will be out-voted in a few years, and those who live 
to see it may exclaim ‘delendo est Carthago?’ By the 
bye, you told me that you had visited one of the youngest 
sisters—Indiana—a year or two ago, and witnessed some 
of the first specimens of infant legislation. Just tell me, sir, 
what you did hear ?” 

“Why,” said I, “ it would be hardly fair to take what I 
heard as a specimen, for I was only at Corydon for two 
days, just after the opening of the session, and before any 
important business came before either house.” 

“No matter, sir; tell me what passed ‘ out of face’ at 
once, as you say in Ireland.” 

“Well,” said I, “upon entering the lower house, I 
found myself among some forty respectable-looking farmers, 
and after a short time one of them, the member from a dis- 
tant county, rose up and said, ‘ Mr. Speaker, it becomes 
my unpleasant duty to make a particular motion, sir, which 
may surprise some gentlemen and offend others; but I 
have a duty to perform, sir, and will not shrink from it! I 
move, sir, that a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of removing the seat of government from 
Corydon to ———, the blank to be filled up hereafter. 
My reason, Mr. Speaker, for making this motion, is on ac- 
count of the impositions practised upon us by the tavern- 
keepers. They take advantage of our necessities, sir, and 
feed us badly, Mr. Speaker, and charge high—no less than 
four dollars a week, sir! We come a long distance, sir, 
and sacrifice our time and labour for the good of the state, 
sir, and deserve better treatment! 

“ This speech, delivered in a loud tone, created a buzz of 
astonishment—there was some applause and some hisses. 
The speaker called to order. After a short pause, up rose the 
member from Corydon—a lawyer of some eminence—who 
thus addressed the speaker : 

““«Mr. Speaker, I rise to deny in toto the malicious 
charges brought against my most respectable constituents 
by the honourable member from county; and all I 
shall condescend to say in reply is, that if he will only be 
satisfied with such living as he has always been accustom- 
ed to at home, I promise him that our tavern-keepers will 
feed him for half price! Pray, sir, what does he know 
of good living? where did he study the art of cooking ? 
where ——’ Here there was a cry of ‘personal, and an 
appeal to the speaker. 

“**Sir,’ continued the member from Corydon, ames 
hiseye over his shoulder, ‘I attend to my personalities 
out of this house !’—(This was said with emphasis, and I 





understood afterwards that the gentleman had fought one or 
two duels!) Some confusion followed, when a venerable, 
good-humoured-looking farmer arose and said, with a smil- 
ing countenance : 

“« Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that the honourable 
member from county has introduced this motioh, and 
I hope he will consent to withdraw it; for I confess, sir, 
that I don’t agree with him at all! For my part, sir, I 
think the tavern-keepers give us very good fare, much bet- 
ter than J am accustomed to; and I tell you, very candid- 
ly, sir, that one reason why I come to Corydon is, because 
iI do live better than at home! I get farmer’s fare all the 
rest of the year, and I think myself entitled to indulge in 
luxuries here, and I don’t want to try experiments else- 
where. So, Mr. Speaker, if the question is to be put, I 
vote dead against it.’ 

“This well-timed speech set the whole house in a roar. 
Good-humour was restored ; and, just then, the dinner bells 
rang, which, being the regular signal for adjournment, we 
quickly left the house to indulge our appetites at the abus- 
ed taverns. Next day I came away, and never heard 
whether the debate was resumed or not.” 

Mr. Randolph was very much diverted at this recital, 
which occurred exactly as I have stated it, and insisted upon 

my giving him a written narrative of it. I inquired what 
| he wanted it for? 
“ Why,” said ke, “ when the next state applies for admis- 
| sion, I want to ascertain whether such grave questions as 
| eating and drinking cannot be debated without all the ma- 
| chinery of a legislature. It is very evident, sir, that Indi- 
ana ought to have remained in leading-strings some time 
longer. We are too quick on the trigger, sir. We forget 
that our ancestors fought for their legislative halls, and did 
not get them by a mere ‘tap at the door’ and ‘let us in!’ 
No, sir, depend upon it, constitutions are too cheap now-a- 
days. Every man thinks himself a statesman, and every 
extended wilderness aspires to be a state, sir !” 

He would then revert to the glorious days of “ old Vir- 
ginia,” when great names were more powerful than mere 
majorities ; where the law of primogeniture still preserved 
a resident aristocracy, and where gentlemen had an ac- 
knowledged precedence on all public occasions. I used 
sometimes maliciously to ask him, if he did not want 
“kings, lords and commons,” once more; to which he 
would laughingly reply : 

“ You are not my father confessor, sir, and I don’t like 
direct interrogatories !” 

I was surprised that Mr. Randolph had not brought a 
servant with him, either his faithful “ Juba,’ or “ John,” 
and one day I asked him why he had not done so? 

“Tt is my misfortune but not my fault, sir,” replied he, 
“that Ihave not poor Juba with me; and sorry enough 
was he, too, to remain behind. He will not know a day’s 
comfort till I return, poor fellow. I have told you before, 
sir, that I ‘ go off at half-cock,’ and this voyage of mine 
was a sudden determination. Juba was to have been my 
companion and friend, sir! ay, friend; for, although a 
slave, he knows my wishes and thoughts almost by intui- 
tion, and would lay down his life at any moment for me. 
The day before I left Washington it was all important that 
I should despatch a letter by that day’s post to my over- 
seer, but, just as I was writing it, in came Mr. Canning, to 
pay me a social visit. I would have give any sum to have 











dispensed with his company, sir, at the moment, although 
I have a very high esteem for him ; but I could not bid him 
go, and he talked so agreeably the minutes flew by, until 











the mail hour had passed, and my letter remained unsealed. 
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The mail does not go every day to ‘ Roanoke,’ and I could 
not wait for the next, so I was obliged to send ‘ Juba’ post- 
haste with the letter, sir, on one of my fleetest horses, and 
there was not time for him to rejoin me in New-York.” 

“It must have been an important matter,” said I, inquir- 
ingly, “ which required so great a sacrifice on your part ?” 

“ I fear you will not think so, sir,” replied he, “‘ when I 
tell you what it was. My overseer is a first-rate man in 
his way; he will plant tobacco after his own fashion, and 
I give up to him; but where I ought to be master I will be 
master, sir. I had just received a letter from him, in which 
he had told me of disobedience of orders out of his special 
department, sir, and I felt extremely angry. Had I gone 
home myself, heaven knows I might have shot him in my 
rage, for I never could brook insubordination, sir; so I de- 
termined to send him a written dismissal unless he instan-. 
taneously apologized; and, having missed the mail, I was 
forced to send ‘ Juba’ as my post-boy. But,” added he, 
with a deep sigh, “I am justly punished for the indulgence 
of my sudden anger, sir. ‘ Juba,’ my faithful * Juba,’ is left 
behind, and I know I shall suffer much for the want of his 
services. Next morning I came off to New-York, and be- 
hold, here I am on the Atlantic, ‘a citizen of the world.” 

It may be remembered that in the year 1822 it was by 
no means certain who would be the favourite candidate for 
the presidency. Several distinguished men were talked of— 
Crawford, Adams, Lowndes, Clay, King, &c. 

The night before Randolph sailed he was invited to spend 
the evening at the hospitable mansion of the late Mr. Col- 
den. A select few of the literati were invited to meet him, 
and he was very talkative until politics were introduced ; 
he then became silent, and seemed to take no interest in 
the conversation. The subject of the next presidency was 
freely canvassed by the other gentlemen, and at length a 
learned physician present, turning round to Mr. Randolph, 
rather abruptly said : 

“ And pray, Mr. Randolph, who is most talked of in 
Washington as the happy man?” 

‘“‘ His name, sir, is ‘ Legion /’ ” replied Randolph, in his 
most formal manner, soon after which he withdrew. 

Mr. Randolph never wished to have any topic of conver- 
sation forced upon him. He was very arbitrary in his taste, 
and the surest way of securing an intellectual treat from 
him was to permit him to introduce the subject, and change 
it as often as his fancy dictated. We soon discovered this 
peculiarity of temperament on board ship, and indulged 
him to his heart’s content. Sometimes, however, our young 
Virginia passenger would oppose him purposely, to show 
his independence ; and Randolph would retaliate by lavish. 
ing the most unmeasured abuse upon the Russians, amongst 
whom the Virginian intended to pass the next two or three 
years of his life. 

“ Your father, sir, will regret the day he has permitted 
you to go among demi-savages to learn the ‘art of war; 
or, ‘to butcher your fellow-creatures,’ more correctly speak. 
ing. You will lose your love of liberty, sir. You will be 
taught to consider vice, virtue; and all the landmarks of 
morals, sir, will quickly be effaced from your youthful 
mind. In after years, sir, you will have to mourn over 
‘time misspent and talents misemployed!’ On my return 
to Washington, sir, I give you fair notice, I shall try to per- 
suade your father, my old friend, to recall his ‘ prodigal 
son.’ ” 

Poor fellow! he now lies in the cold grave. His career 
was a brilliant though short one. His letters of introduc- 
tion procured him a most favourable reception at the court 
of Russia. He quickly rose in the army, and became a 








favourite in the very highest circles. His death occurred 
several years ago, after a short illness, in the prime of life. 

On the fifth of April we made the land about noon. The 
wind had changed since Randolph predicted, that we 
would strike “ Sligo head,” and we first saw the high 
mountains of Donegal. The atmosphere was beautifully 
clear, and we ran along the coast near enough to see the 
houses, &c. Towards night, Randolph said to me : 

“ Well, sir, I now believe the anecdote related by Arthur 
Young. In his notes on Ireland, he says that one day a 
farmer took his son, a young boy, some distance from home, 
in the county Meath. ‘They came to a tree; the boy was 
astonished, stopped and asked, ‘Father, what is that ?’ 
never having seen one before! Here have we been sail- 
ing along the Irish coast for a whole day, and not a single 
tree have I yet seen!” 

It was too true. Barren are the mountains of Donegal. 
No trees are to be seen; and it is no wonder that an Ameri- 
can should be struck with astonishment, just arriving from 
his own well-wooded shores. 

The moon was shining brightly when we came up with 
the island of “ Rathlin,” or “ Raghery ;” but the tide ran 
so strongly against us we passed it very slowly, notwith- 
standing we had a stiff breeze in our favour. As Mr. Ran- 
dolph gazed upon its rugged shore, he said : 

“ That island I have wished much to see, sir. I suppose 
you are aware that its inhabitants are a most peculiar race. 
They look down with contempt upon the ‘continent,’ as 
they call Ireland, (only three miles distant !) and the great- 
est curse known to them is, ‘ May Ireland be your latter 
end! They have their own laws and usages, intermarry 
among themselves, pay great deference to their landlord 
and priest, smuggle a little for an honest livelihood, and the 
severest punishment practised among them is banishment 
to Ireland !” 

Next day we ran down the Channel, passing and meet- 
ing hundreds of vessels, from the stately Indiaman to the 
small fishing-smack. The American ships were easily dis- 
covered from the British by their white canvass, bright sides 
and sharp bows. It was a very exciting seene, and Ran- 
dolph was in fine spirits. The sight of old England 
brought back the “olden time” to his memory, and he shed 
tears of delight. 

“ Thank God,” exclaimed he, “ that I have lived to be- 
hold the land of Shakspeare, of Milton, of my forefathers ! 
May her greatness increase through all time !” 

It was past eleven o'clock at night when we reached the 
dock, and we remained on board till next morning. Before 
parting Randolph said to me : 

“I do not wish you to tell any one that I am here. I do 
not covet any attentions at present, sir. I have come to Eng- 
land to see, and not to be seen; to hear, and not to be heard. 
I don’t want to be made a lion of, sir. You understand me. 
I have formed a friendship for you, which, I hope, will be 
continued, sir; and when you come to London, you must 
instantly inform me of your arrival; there is my address, 
sir. God bless you; and remember you tell your father 
not to give you whiskey-punch or novels !” 

I only remained two days in Liverpool, and the morning 
I embarked for Dublin I called to say good-by to Randolph 
at his lodgings. I found him in conversation with a venera- 
ble-looking gentleman. The moment I entered the room 
he turned round and said : 

“TI am delighted to see you, sir; and at this moment, 
‘above all days in the year,’ as McRory says, because it 
enables me to make you acquainted with the finest speci- 
men of the old Virginia gentlemen now in England, sir, 
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the friend and countryman of Washington, from whom he '| tion are also superior to the generality of young men, whilst 


received his present appointment, the beloved of all Ameri- || in position he is certainly her equal.” 


| 


cans who visit England—Mr. James Maury, United States | 
consul; and, Mr. Maury, when I inform you, that this 
young gentleman’s grandfather received from General 
Washington a gold ring, containing his likeness, as a mark 
of his personal respect, I am sure you will give him the 
right hand of fellowship, sir.” 

Mr. Maury blushed, and so did I; but his truly warm 
reception after this singular introduction soon put me at my , 
ease, and I passed a most delightful half hour with him and 
Randolph. We listened to an epitome of the history of | 
Virginia since the revolution, from Randolph, who took it for | 
granted that he could not in any way so much amuse his an- 
cient friend as by detailing to him all the principal events 
that had taken place since his departure from the “ ancient 
dominion.” But I was obliged to tear myself away, and, 
once more bidding Randolph good-by, and thanking Mr. 
Maury for his very kind invitation to the hospitalities of his 
house, I went on board the steamer ‘* Waterloo,” bound to 
Dublin. After a rough passage of fourteen hours, I found 
myself alongside the “ Quay,” in the river Liffey, about 
midnight, and in another hour was fast asleep in a comfort- 
able bed on shore ; for, to tell the truth, that same steam- 
boat would have received no patronage on the Hudson 
river—a small, dirty, comfortless boat—and all the passen- 
gers were glad enough to leave her. H. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 


FORTUNE VERSUS TALENT; 


OR, HOW IT TURNED OUT. 


Mrs. Gore’s drawing-rooms were uncommonly attrac- 
tive all at once. No less than five calls that morning with- 
in the space of an hour. The conversation, too, seemed 
very animated ; and a listener might have been somewhat 
puzzled to have guessed the subject, from the disjointed 
sentences that now and then were heard near the door. At 
length several exclamations came in rapid succession, and 
every lady of the company seemed determined to have a 
word. 

** You don’t say so!” exclaimed one of a very prudent 
countenance. 

“ How perfectly ridiculous! I never heard of a more 
foolish act !? continued an old maid of the company. 

“What a pity! Such a fine girl as she is, too!” added a 
benevolent-looking old lady. 

“I declare, I thought scarcely any one good enough for 
her!” continued another. 

“ And having the choice of so many, too, to take up with 
the very worst she could have made!” chimed in a fifth. 

“‘T declare, I cannot believe she could be so foolish!” 
again spoke Mrs. Gore, who had been the first to tell the 
news, although she now seemed to doubt her own story. 

“ Well, well, it can’t be helped now—” 

‘* What can’t be helped, Mrs. L.?” said a lady, who had 
entered the room unannounced, and approached the talkers. 

“Oh! Mrs. E., how glad I am to see you,” immediately 
spoke the lady of the mansion, advancing towards her 
visiter. ‘But, will you believe it, Julia Morton has actu. 
ally thrown herself away upon a poor attorney, whose in- 
come at the most amounts to barely a thousand a year.” 

“Indeed! But I thought, by your doleful tone, some- 
thing dreadful had happened. I heard this morning that 
Julia was married yesterday to Mr. Danforth. But why do 
you think so ill of the match? I have always heard him 
estimated as a very fine fellow. His character and educa- 











‘*Qh! he may be goou enough in such things for all I 
know, but then he is so very poor. They should have 
waited at least until he was able to support her properly; 
and she, we all know, has had enough to endure in her 
father’s house from struggling to keep up appearances, 


||to have made her wiser than to rush upon premeditated 


poverty.” 

“‘ Perhaps her very experience has had something to do 
with her decision. She may know better than any of us 
upon what income she can live genteelly; and, as she is 
very ingenious, and possesses both taste and tact, I have 
no doubt but what she will manage her means in a way 
that will make it appear to be ample. Julia, we all know, 
is no fool; and, we may be assured, has reflected properly 
upon what she has done.” 

‘“ But, then, she could have done so much better. There 
was R., the young merchant, whose income is something 
like—” 

“But all based upon borrowed capital, as I happen to 
know. Hardly a day passes but he has a note or some- 
thing of the kind to cancel ; and he is quite as much pressed 
for ready money as any one, to judge by his frequent calls 
upon my husband for assistance. No, no, I can’t say I 
think credit sufficient to live upon, even though it stands as 
high as his.” 

“ Well, then, there’s young Eaton, who possesses a hand. 
some property, which yields him a handsome income, in- 
dependent of any business.” 

“ But, then, he has a thousand expensive habits to swal- 
low it up, with his suppers and parties, not to speak of his 
continual smoking and drinking, and attending theatres five 


|or six times a week. Why, a man with his habits would 
| be poor though he possessed a million.” 


“ Of course, I do not mean to excuse his dissipated 
course; but, then, a wife might soon win him to domestic 
tastes and more reasonable doings. Still, there is Ed. 


| ward H., who also paid her great attention, and will have 


a handsome fortune from his father, besides his business, 


| which seems to be very profitable, and—” 


“ And who is in debt to. his landlady, with whom I am 
acquainted, and who thinks nothing of running into debt 
for every trifle. No, no, Mrs. Gore, none you have men- 
tioned are worthy of being compared with young Danforth, 
though, I grant you their position in society seems to give 
them somewhat an advantage over him as to fortune. But, 
then, he possesses within himself that which cannot fail to 
bring him wealth in the end, besides securing to him the 
admiration and esteem of his fellow men. His talents are 
of no ordinary kind, and are joined to a clear, comprehen. 
sive mind. Indeed, I cannot but congratulate Julia upon 
having secured the affections of such an upright young man, 
as every act of Mr. Danforth’s has shown him to be.” 

“My dear Mrs. E., I do not quarrel with the character 
of Mr. Danforth, but his imprudence in drawing into his 
poverty such a fine girl as Julia, whom, we all know, de- 
serves the best of husbands.” 

“ And believe me, Mrs. Gore, she has secured that de- 
sideratum.” 

“ Well, well, Mrs. E., I hope it will turn out as you seem 
to think, but my experience and observation both warn me 
of the years of care and sorrow that are sure to follow in 
the train of those who have married without some sure and 
sufficient means of support; and I fear Julia has a hard fu- 
ture before her.” 


“If she was like the generality of young ladies, who 
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seem only educated for show and ornament, I should fear 
so too. But such is not the case, Julia can fashion her 
own clothes, and, if needs be, some of her husband’s. She 
also has a natural taste for all that pertains to domestic life, 
and can give an air of elegance and comfort to even the 
humblest apartment. Witness of what use she has been in 
her mother’s family, and how well her skilful fingers have | 
hidden the poverty which otherwise would have been so 
glaring.” 

“ But is it not hard that her whole life should be one of 
such slavery as we know she has had to undergo at home ?” 

“TI believe Julia does not look upon it in that light. I 
have often heard her say it was a positive pleasure to her 
to do anything, however humble, for those she loved ; and, 
as she knew her mother could never be happy in leaving 
her present handsome mansion and residing in one more 
suited to her father’s circumstances, she has ever exerted 
herself, for her mother’s sake, to keep up appearances in 
the family, and at least hide from the world in general what 
we, their intimate friends, knew too well. I could tell you 
of many a sacrifice that she has made to her mother’s pride ; 
and, though her whole life should be a work-day, yet she 
has strength of mind and nobility of soul sufficient to bear 
her with honour through it; and, when girded around by 
affection, which she has long sadly wanted at home, she will 
be happy, you may be assured.” 

“From all you have said, Mrs. E., I certainly do see the 
subject in a different light, and hope, sincerely, it may have 
a prosperous ending. But how very differently the world 
argues !” 

‘“‘ And that is the reason misfortunes are so common in 
married life; and many a girl, who made what was at the 
time thought a good match, is left a widow, with only her 
luxurious habits and her husband’s debts for her portion. 
Again, how many a lady, attired in the most expensive 
clothing, is walking Broadway, or entertaining fashionable 
visiters, whilst her poor husband is toiling from morning till 
night in his office or counting-room, to support her in such 
splendour. I think the happiness of our ladies would be 
farther increased had they less of splendour and external 
ornament about them, and more of their husband’s interest | 
at hearte Julia may not be arrayed in silks and jewels, but | 





her, and enjoy some of her husband’s company; and, though 
she may have no carriage when she wishes to go abroad, 
yet his arm will support her, and give her more pleasure 
and pride than the richest equipage in the world. But how 
I have chatted here! I declare, it is near an hour since I 
entered, and I must bid you good-by.” 

So saying, Mrs. E. took leave of Mrs. Gore, which we 
will do also, and following Julia, see “ how it turned out.” 

And how did it turn out ? 


Some six or eight years after the above conversation a 
difficult and very important case in law was waiting a de- 
cision. The highest talent of the state, according to the 
newspapers, was engaged in it, and so complex and diffi- 
cult did it seem that few ventured an opinion ; although, at 
the first hearing, an appearance of clearness and right on 
the side of the plaintiff seemed likely to decide the suit at 
once. But the keen glance of the lawyer engaged in the 
defence soon detected the well built-up fraud against his 
client, and with his comprehensive mind he grasped the 
whole, and, step by step, unravelled it so clearly to the 
court and jury, that a unanimous verdict was returned in 
his favour; and the humble attorney of former years, Mr. 
Danforth, had the honour of having successfully defended 
the cause of justice and humanity against an array which 





;you meet the reverse of fortune. 





at first seemed. invincible, backed as it was by two of the 
oldest and ablest veterans at the bar. 

Mrs. Gore would have hardly recognized the humble 
clerk, whom she had so unmercifully assailed for having 
carried off her favourite Julia, in the elegant and dignified 
man who now stood with honour among the most eminent 
and distinguished of his compeers. 

But so, indeed, it was. Three years of trial and disap- 
pointments were followed by a fourth of unusual prosperity ; 
and the wife, who had so freely shared his humble destiny, 
now could count her income by thousands. 

‘But were not the first years of your marriage very 
gloomy ?” asked a young friend of Julia, who had been 
present at the conversation which had occurred in Mrs. 
Gore’s drawing-room the day after Julia’s imprudent match, 
as it was then almost exclusively thought. 

“ Judge for yourself, my dear Ellen. When I married, 
my husband’s income was very limited. I should be 
ashamed to tell you this did I not wish to convince you 
upon what small means people who love each other, and 
are willing to exert themselves, can live. I saw from the 
first that Mr. Danforth, in his profession, had many difficul- 
ties to overcome. My happiness never depended upon the 
gratification of the senses, such as is received from fine 
clothes, furniture and amusements, therefore I hardly miss- 
ed those things, surrounded as I was by an affection that 
seemed to grow stronger and brighter every day, whilst the 
simplicity and frugality of our style of living ever kept us 
above want, even during our darkest trials. And very sim- 
ple was our style of living. Two neat rooms was the whole 
extent of our territories; and in that small compass we 
kept house, even genteelly, for three years. Often were 
our friends pleasantly entertained in our comfortable par- 
lour, without having any suspicion of the narrowness of 
our limits, and only wondering how we got along so well 
upon so little. But I must be more minute in our manner 
of keeping house, and give you a description which may 
be turned to account should your husband ever fail, and 
Our furniture was all 
good of its kind. We had a sofa-bedstead in the parlour, 
covered with scarlet and damask, that answered the double 


| purpose of a comfortable seat by day and a bed by night. 
then she will live within an atmosphere of affection around | 


Here also was our book-case, well filled by my hus- 
band before our marriage with truly valuable books ; in the 
lower part of it was a snug place for our best tea-set, and 
the jar of preserves kept for a few dear friends who now 
and then spent an afternoon with me. Carpet, chairs, a 
clock, and a centre-table, covered with magazines and an. 
nuals, completed the most of our simple parlour furniture. 
From time to time, however, we added to its ornaments, as 
our means allowed, now an astral lamp, and then a rug, 
&c., until our room looked both elegantly and tastefully 
furnished, and none would have guessed it served us for a 
sleeping-room. The other apartment held a small cooking- 
stove, and its numerous fixtures quite superseded all other 
cooking-utensils, and could be used both summer and win- 
ter. This was very handy to me, and our food was always 
well-cooked in it. A tea-table, chairs, and a large bureau, 
besides a wash-stand in one corner of the room, completed 
its furniture. Here we took our meals, and I did my kitchen. 
work—though, to tell the truth, there was not, after all, so 
much to do. ‘Two grown-up persons, living as we did, are 
not half the trouble to do for as the management of servants 
are in a larger household. An ample closet in this room 
held the necessary house-keeping apparatus, and saved all 
trouble of running up and down stairs. A poor woman, 
who lived in a street back of us, and whose yard joined our 
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own, washed our clothes, and I myself ironed them. A lit- 
tle boy of hers was also very useful to me in running my er- 
rands, and the mite I gave them in return for their services 
was really of great use to them. I found a positive pleasure 
in keeping our small household in order, and it was a real 
happiness to me to prepare my husband such dishes as he 
liked, and have them served precisely at the hour he wish- 
ed. Thus you see, Ellen, I was not afraid to toil—and, to 
tell the truth, it was a real benefit to me; the exercise con- 
ducing much to keep me in good spirits. Keeping our 
wardrobe in order and reading and writing made the time 
pass pleasantly until my husband’s return, which was sel- 
dom later than four in the afternoon. Often we walked out 
together, or attended the opera, and not unfrequently en- 
tertained a friend or two during the evening. Thus two 
years passed away with us, and then my little Mary was 
born. My husband, in spite of his small income, was 
enabled to surround me with every comfort necessary to 
my situation. Of course, my cares increased after the birth 
of my child, for I would not keep a servant after the first 
two months of my recovery, as my husband’s business 
grew even duller than usual; and, though we never wanted 
for anything necessary, yet we were sometimes in fear of 
it. This year was the darkest one, yet still our courage 
never left us, and our affection only grew the stronger for 
each other; and, had it not been for the unkindness of 
some Of my relatives, I should have thought nothing of 
our humble living. But, alas! my mother never ceased to 
reproach me for what she called my folly. And, instead of 
counsel and sympathy from those so near to me, I met only 
cutting remarks towards myself; and my kind and noble- 
minded husband, who was struggling through so many dif- 
ficulties, was assailed with bitter taunts from my own re- 
lations! Ah! these things were harder to bear than the 
poverty that assailed us; for that quickly passed away, 
whilst the sting of unkindness, I fear, has not even yet 
healed. It is true, they now strive, by every attention, to 
make us forget, but I cannot help saying their attention 
would have been more grateful to us, and lightened us of 
many cares, had it come at the time of need. My mother 
was, however, much disappointed that I did not accept a 
Mr. R., who was, at the time I married, a prosperous mer- 
chant. Alas! but two years after myself he married, and 
took his bride to a splendid mansion, where, for one year, 
they revelled in splendour, and then he died, leaving his 
wife totally unprovided for, with nothing but luxurious 
habits and his numerous debts. She returned to her father’s 
house, broken in health and spirits; and I heard, not long 
ago, she was in a consumption. In the meantime, my dear 
husband was fast nearing the reward of his perseverance. 
Fortunately he gained a very important suit, that had been 
put in his hands, through the illness of a friend, almost at 
the very last moment of its trial, and the quickness with 
which he comprehended it, and the clear manner in which 
he presented it to the court, together with the extraordina- 
ry knowledge of law which he also showed, brought him 
at once into notice, which was, in reality, all that was 
needed to advance his fortunes. And thus all our pecuni- 
ary cares were soon ended ; and I assure you that, as libe- 
ral as the position of my husband makes it necessary for us 
now to live, we do not consume more than half of the in- 
come his extensive practice brings him in. I cannot say 
that we are any happier now than during the first humble 
but blessed years of our union; and I am firmly convinced 
that the lowliest fortune may be divested of all horrour 
when affection sheds its light upon it, and each want is 
brought cheerfully within its limits. M. A. E. 








AMERICAN POETRY. 


Tue following beautiful passages are taken from the 
“Wife of Leon and other Poems,” recently published by 
the Messrs. Appleton. For a more particular notice of the 
work itself, we refer the reader to the “jottings” of the 
past and present week. 


Our first selection is entitled “ Illusions Lost :” 


Thou hast cherished dreams 
Of the beautiful, 

Till the world around thee 
Seems drear and dull. 

Thou hast clasped a cloud, 
As the king of old, 

And turned despairing 
From kiss so cold. 


Thou hast worshipped hopes, 
As, in olden days, 
Men bowed to marble 
With hymns of praise. 
Thou hast learned to scoff 
At thy worship vain ; 
To break thine idols, 
And crush their fane. 


Thou hast yearned for fame, 
As the eagle yearns 
To reach the sunlight 
Afar that burns. 
Thou hast sunk at eve, 
Like that mountain king, 
With a drooping spirit, 
A broken wing. 


What more remains 
For that soul to dare, 
Whose fondest visions 
And hopes were air ? 
Go make thy home 
In some desert place, 
Which no voice may gladden, 
No footsteps grace. 


There count the hours 
As they roll away, 
As beads were counted 
By hermits gray ; 

With solemn prayers, 
With bitter tears, 
And heartfelt penance 
For wasted years. 


This sonnet is from the depths of a true woman’s heart: 


I love thee stiJl; but not as I adored ; 

Not as my passionate heart once worshipped thee ; 
When my whole being over thine was poured, 

In fluods of love, deep as th’ unfathom’d sea. 
I love thee still—But where is now the high 

And tremulous beating of my doting heart, 
Whene'er I clasped thy hand, or met thine eye, 

Or heard thy footsteps from my home depart ? 
These are all gone. A deep and quiet stream 

Is now my love, that through each year and day 
Runs calmly on ;—a sweet and pleasant dream, 

For thee to live—for thee alone to pray. 
Then deem not chilled the heart that worships less : 
My soul is melted into tenderness. 


The “ Proud Heart Broken” is full of pathetic beauty : 


Tell him, tell him, that in the hall 

I was the light of the festiyal ; 

Tell him, how proudly I paced the dance— 
What powers | bore in a word or glance, 
And how each wave of my careless hand 
Seemed a strong spell, like a king’s command. 


Tell him, tell him, my lips were wreathed 

With a cold, glad smile, when his name was breathed ; 
And that I laughed, with the proud and cold, 

In mockery deep, at those days of old— 

Those dreams of folly, the far, the dim, 

When my haughty spirit was bowed to him. 


But tell him not, how, day by day, 

The light from my dark eyes blenched away ; 
Tell him not how, at hush of night, 

He would arise to my stricken sight, 

Till my hands were clasped o'er my closed eyes, 
To shut out those haunting memories. 
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SEA 


Friend, gentle friend, thou hast loved me long, 
And thy soul is stirred with my woe and wrong ; 
Oh! be it ne’er to that false one known, 

‘That my spirit’s worship was his alone. 

In my dying heart is a gush of pride— 

Tell him not, tell him not, how I died. 


Say that I passed, in my flush of power ; 
A rose dashed down, by a sudden shower ; 
A string that burst in the tide of song, 
Touched by a hand too free and strong ; 

A star that shot from its lofty sphere, 
Losing its lustre and glory here. 


These lines are delicious : 


Return! return! my spirit pines 
To see thee yet once more ; 

I sit beneath the shadowing vines, 
O’er darkening our door ; 

And yearnings strange to see thy face, 
Brood on my twilight thought, 

Until the very depths of space, 
Are with thine image fraught. 


I see thee yet, my stately love, 
With those dark flashing eyes, 
With their high arching brows above, 
As thoughtful as the skies. 
I see thee yet, in visions lone, 
Though thou art far removed : 
Return! return! thou only one, 
My soul hath ever loved. 


Return !—our roof is dark with shade 
Since thou wert ‘neath it last ; 

Thy noble presence ever made 
A sunlight, as it past. 

I tread along each dreamy room 
Within our lowly wall ; 

And in the lonely evening gloom 
Upon thee still I call. 


And gazing on thy lonely bed 
Where thou wert oft at rest, 
With gushing tears, and drooping head, 
I mourn thee, bright and blest ; 
Remembering still the princely head 
Which there I watched in sleep, 
While tears, upon thy forehead shed, 
Broke not thy slumber deep. 


Oh! yearnings deep my spirit hath, 
To hear those accents fled ; 
To hear upon our lowly path, 

Once more, thy lordly tread. 
Return! return !—my spirit grieves 
To see thee yet once more ;— 

I sit beneath the quivering leaves, 
And weep before our door! 


In the following poem the fair sisters walk hand in hand 
in “* dreams of poetry :” 


I walk in dreams of poetry ! 
They compass me around ! 

I hear a low and startling voice, 
In every passing sound ! 

I meet in every gleaming star, 
On which at eve I gaze, 

A deep and glorious eye, to fill 
My soul with burning rays. 


I walk in dreams of poetry ! 
The very air I breathe, 

Is fraught with visions wild and free, 
That round my spirit breathe ! 

A shade, a sigh, a floating cloud, 
A low and whisper‘d tone! 

These have a language to my brain ; 
A language deep and lone! 


I walk in dreams of poetry ! 
And in my spirit bow 
Unto a lone and distant shrine, 
That none around me know ! 
From every heath and hill I bring 
A garland, rich and rare, 
Of flowery thought, and murmuring sigh, 
‘To wreath mine altar fair ! 


I walk in dreams of poetry ! 
Strange spells are on me shed ; 

I have a world within my soul, 
Where others may not tread ! 














A deep and wide-spread universe, 
Where spirit-sound and sight 

Mine inward vision ever greet, 
With fair and radiant light! 


My footsteps tread the earth below, 
While soars my soul to heaven : 
Small is my portion here,—yet there, 
Bright realms to me are given. 

I clasp my kindred’s greeting hands ; 
Walk calmly by their side ! 

And yet I feel between us stands 
A barrier, deep and wide ! 


I watch their deep and household joy, 
Around the evening hearth ; 

When the children stand beside each knee, 
With laugh and shout of mirth. 

But, Oh! I feel unto my soul 
A deeper joy is brought, 

To rush with eagle wings and strong, 
Up! in a heaven of thought! 


I watch them in their sorrowing hours, 
When, with their spirits tost, 

I hear them wail, with bitter cries, 
Their earthly prospects cross’d ; 

I feel that I have sorrows wild 
In my heart buried deep ! 

Immortal griefs ! that none may share 
With me, no eyes can weep ! 


And strange it is! 1 cannot say 
If it is woe or weal, 

That thus unto my heart can flow 
Fountains so few may feel ! 

The gift that can my spirit raise 
The cold dark earth above, 

Has flung a bar between my soul 
And many a heart I love! 


Yet I walk in dreams of poetry ! 
And would not change that path, 
Though on it from a darkened sky 
Were poured a tempest’s wrath. 
Its flowers are mine—its deathless blooms ; 
-1 know not 7: the thorn ; 
I dream not of the evening glooms, 
In this, my radiant morn ! 


Oh! still in dreams of poetry 
Let me forever tread ! 

With earth a temple, where divine, 
Bright oracles are shed ! 

They soften duwn the earthly ills 
From which they cannot save ! 

They make a romance of our life ; 
They glorify the grave ! 


Here’s a passage that reminds us of Mrs. Hemans : 


I shall not see again a brow 
So pure and proud as thine ; 
It seem’d an altar form’d of snow, 
For thoughts and dreams divine. 
I shall not meet again an eye 
So eloquent and bright ; 
The stars that gem the evening sky 
Alone recall its light. 


I ne’er again a voice may hear 
Of such a witching tone, 

Or bask beneath a smile so dear, 
As thine, my lost, mine own ! 

My beautiful, my cherished flower, 
Thy footstep's lightest fall 

Stirr’d in my heart a magic power, 
And made earth musical. 

I know not why I yet live on, 
Since thou art fled afar ; 

The glory of my life hath gone 
With thee, my morning star ; 

But thou, my bird, hast spread thy plumes 
In better, brighter spheres ; 

Far from the dreary shade of tombs, 
The bitterness of tears ! 


The “ Nun’s Farewell” should be set to music : 


~ that I will be there ? 
Yes, say that I will stand, 
As in those years when life was fair, 
Beside him, hand in hand. 
Though dark that meeting now, 
sate sorrowful and vain, 
Before I breathe that fatal vow, 
I'll meet him once again. 
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Say that when evening shades 
‘all over land and lea, 

I'll stand beneath those green arcades, 
Where once we wandered free ; 

Tell him the joyous tone, 
That welcomed him of old, _ 

Hath changed, until the —— moan, 
Hath not a sound so cold ! 


Yet say that I will come, 
Though dim and altered now ; 
Within my heart a solemn gloom, 
And pallor on my brow. 
I owe it to the past 
To meet his gaze once more, 
And weep wild tears—the last, the last, 
These eyes shall ever pour! 


And so should the following verses : 


Never, as I have loved thee, 
Shalt thou be loved again; _ 
With affections deep, unchanging, f 
Through time, through grief, through pain. 
None shall e’er watch-above thee 
With such a tender care ; 
With such unwearied vigils, 
Such patient hope and prayer! 


Never, as I have known thee, 
Shalt thou again be known ; 

I studied every feature, 
I pondered every tone; __ 

I weighed each sacred feeling, 
That made thy heart its shrine ; 

[read my precious volume, 
Warily, line by line! 


Never, as I have trusted, 

Shalt thou be trusted more ; 
The world hath dark suspicions, 
Wrung from its bitter core. 
Thy frank and — bearing, 
‘hy glad and open smile, 
Shall seem, to hollow spirits, 

The mark of perfect guile. 


Yet, if the love I gave thee, 
And if the faith divine 

Have added but a moment 
To happiness of thine, 

I shall not all regret them, _ 
Nor deem those offerings vain, 

Which leave my own existence 
A bleak and barren plain ! 


Natural religion breathes in every line of this fine poem: 


Lead me not, dearest, to that temple dim _ 
Wherein one human voice communes with God : 
The measured accents of the prayer, and hymn, 
Suffice not me. Oh let me go abroad 
Into the breast of nature ; where the wind 
Makes solemn music in the forest tree; 
Swaying the old, gray, twisting vines, that bind 
Branch unto branch with its wild minstrelsy ; 
And leaving, in the pauses of its breath, 
A solemn stillness, like the hush of death. 


I would behold the gushing streams again ; 
And yet, once more, with a vain yearning, press 
Unto my perishing heart, and brow, and brain, 
‘The flowers I love with such deep tenderness ; 
And watch the birds upon their cleaving wings— 
Creatures that heralds seem from earth to sky. 
Oh! fondly have I loved these precious things— 
Let me behold them yet before I die ; 
And at the shrine of nature offer up 
The last, best incense of my spirit’s cup. 


Ah! think not, dearest, priestly aid alone, 
The measured prayer, the solemn psalm of praise, 
May lead my spirit to her Maker's throne. 
Simple, and beautiful, have been the — 
Through which my soul hath passed to perfect light, 
And won a faith implicit, and divine, 
Gazing on that wide volume of his might 
Which men call nature ; and before that shrine, 
Which hath the stars for torches, and the sea 
For its great anthem—bowing fervently. 


I know these yearning eyes must soon grow dim— 
I know these cl hands must pra on dust ; 


But oh! a sense of immortality, 
Too deep for words, is strong within my soul. 


The hand that leads the train of seasons by, 

And wakes the plant from winter's stern control, 
To bask in spring, and know the summer’s breath, 
Shall not forget to lift my soul from death. 


And I shall meet thee there, in that vast realm, 
When thou too art awakened from the dead ; 
And through those worlds of light, which overwhelm 
Our minds with wonder here, our steps shall tread : 
And we shall grow familiar with the great 
Majestic secrets of the universe ; 
And see the workings of mysterious fate ; 
And with the bright-eyed angel host converse, 
In some sweet musical tongue, and join the hymn 
That shall exalt us to the Seraphim. 


Others await us there, whose steps have sought 
In vanished years that far and lovely land ; 

Visions of night those radiant shapes have brought 
About my pillow, like an angel band. 

And still they wore each earthly lineament, 
Though by an infinite beauty glorified ; 

And their deep eyes, lustrous and eloquent, 
Revealed how blest were they, who trusting died. 

And these mysterious visitants shall meet, 

And lead me trembling to my Father's feet. 





ENNUI. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF EUGENE GUINOT. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW MIRROR. 





If kings are tyrannical and cruel it is owing to ennui. It 
_is the most terrible counsellor of kings ; good princes never 
| felt its bad influence ; and the reason why there have been 
| 80 few, is because the virtues which spring from the heart 
are more easy, more common, than those whose source is 
in the mind and character. Constant good humour is the 
best qualification for a king, it is the only guaranty for the 
happiness of his subjects ; and if the best royal dispositions 
have been more or less spoiled, if there are so few reigns 
without spot, it is because in the highest fortune, one can 
not always escape this fastidious disease. 

The sultan Achmet III, was a really good prince, a 
| very amiable sovereign, and had as much clemency as is 
/ever permitted on the Ottoman throne; but although he 
| had much ingenuity in inventing pleasures, yet sometimes 
t he was ennuyé ! At one period he contrived to have many 
| thousands of canary birds and nightingales taught, at a given 
signal, to execute the most beautiful and scientific sympho- 
nies, and every day the Ottoman court assembled in a large 
gallery hung with cages, to enjoy the delight of listening to 
a concert of birds, which usually lasted three hours. But 
notwithstanding that this diversion was added to the recrea- 
tions of the harem and the cares of government, still there 
was found very often a void in Achmet’s existence. One 
day, in a fit of ennui, the sultan was walking with slow 
steps through the alleys of his garden, attended by his 
vizier Mohammed, who vainly tried to divert him with gay 
discourses and agreeable flatteries; but the brow of the 
sultan did not clear up, and the vizier, fatigued with his 
useless efforts, ended by falling into the sombre and taciturn 
dejection in which his master was plunged. Ennui is 
contagious. 

Achmet stopped at the end of a terrace that overlooked 
the garden, and after some moments of silent revery, per- 
ceived at a distance a Greek slave, occupied in cutting the 
branches of jasmin. He turned to the vizier and said: 

“ Mohammed, go and bring me the head of that slave.” 

Although surprised at a fancy so unusual for Achmet, 
and which he was sure could have sprung only from the 
heaviest ennui, Mohammed hesitated not to obey. Achmet 
followed the vizier with a careless look as he slowly de- 
scended the steps of the terrace, and directed his course 
towards the slave ; it was some distance, and took Moham- 
med nearly fifteen minutes to traverse it. When he came 
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up to the Greek, who was a young man of fine and robust 
appearance, he asked his name. 

** Marcopoli.” 

“What is your country ?” 

“ The Morea.” 

“Very well, now look up yonder on the terrace. Do 
you know who is looking at us ?” 

“Tt is the sultan.” 

“JT come from him to you.” 

** What are his commands ?” 

‘For me to carry your head to him.” 

“ What is my crime ?” 

“ Slave, you forget our sublime master never gives us the 
reasons of his will. The sultan is ennuyé, and he chooses 
to divert himself from it by seeing a head cut off. Be silent, 
then, and bend your neck—Achmet wills it.” 

Saying thus, Mohammed drew his sabre ; but before its 
blade glittered in the sun, Marcopoli, quick as lightning, 
disarmed the vizier, and then coolly said : 

“ You did wrong to take such a commission upon your- 
self, for see how soon the tables are turned. There is still 
an officer and victim here, but I hold the sabre and you 
must bow the neck.” 

Mohammed sought to escape, but Marcopoli seized him 
with a vigorous arm, flung him down, and holding his lifted 
«sabre, said in a formidable voice to the vizier, motionless 
under the pressure of his knee : 

“No human power can save you: we are alone here, 
and succour would come too late. I have strength and 
time. Make your adieux to life, for in an instant you will 
be a dead man.” 

These were the last words Mohammed heard. The slave, 
with one blow, cut off the head of the vizier; then taking 
up the bloody head he put it under his arm, and tranquilly 
pursued his way towards the terrace, where the sultan had 
remained after contemplating with stupefaction the dra- 
matic scene which had just passed before him. 

Achmet was no longer ennuyé. 

“Light of light, sublime commander of the faithful,” said 
Marcopoli, depositing at his feet the head of Mohammed, “I 
come to humble myself as a slave, but not as a criminal; 
for, far from having committed a culpable act, I have ren. 
dered you a service.” , 

“What strange audacity is this?” said the sultan. 
“Think you, vile slave, miserable murderer, to find any ex- 
cuse for your abominable crime ?” 

“* Nothing would be easier if you would but hear me.” 

“ Speak, dog, and be brief!” 

“J will. Your highness deigned to be ennuyé, and 
wished to see a man killed to divert you from it. I have 
given you the spectacle—much more—I have added inter- 
est to it—the unexpected act, and the importance of the 
catastrophe. One knows not how to do too much to amuse 
the sultan. You wanted a head, here is one, and you are 
better served than you think; for instead of the head of a 
slave, which would not have cured you, I bring you the 
head of a vizier, and the emotion has driven ennui from your 
mind. Now your highness can take my life, if it is your 
pleasure ; I have gained, at all events, half an hour to be 
useful to you, and before dying will give you some good 
advice.” 

* Advice! You! Well, dog, what is it ?” 

“It is this: never keep a vizier too long. It is a good 
maxim in politics, since men who continue in elevated sta- 
tions at length become dangerous. Such is my opinion, 
and I therefore believed it a duty to sacrifice Mohammed. I 
shall be happy if this deed proves beneficial to you. At 








some future time I am sure. you will acknowledge I did 
well.” 

The coolness of the words and manner of Marcopoli 
made a lively impression upon Achmet, who smiled as he 
replied : 

“If you are right you ought not to be punished. Eight 
days will suffice for me to appreciate your act at its just va- 
lue. Return to your work; when the time expires I will 
send for you, to receive your punishment or reward.” 

Minute investigations, unexpectedly made among the pa- 
pers of Mohammed, proved that the vizier was occupied with 
a project of treason, and intended to give up some provinces 
to the enemies of the Ottoman empire. 

Marcopoli was sent for to the divan. Achmet presented 
him to his counsellors as the saviour of the empire. At first 
he was made aga of the Janissaries ; his fortunes rose ra- 
pidly, and carried him to the post of the vizier. After two 
years exercise of his high functions, in which he displayed 
the greatest talents, Marcopoli gave up his place, saying to 
the sultan : 

“ That which is true in regard to others is equally true 
in regard to myself. Do you remember my words: ‘ You 
ought not to keep a vizier too long.’ I have been vizier 
two years; ’tis enough, and I retire for the honour of a 
maxim your highness would do well to establish as an im- 
mutable law.” 

Clothed in brilliant dignity, Marcopoli went and esta- 
blished himself in a remote province ; and if, afterwards, 
Achmet retained his viziers more than two years, at least 
he brought in requisition the heads of his slaves to dissipate 
his moments of ennui. 

It is not only on the throne that ennui is found to be the 
greatest enemy of morality, virtue and all good sentiments. 
This plague of human nature and of society exercises the 
same influences on all classes. Almost all the bad actions, 
imprudencies, faults and follies we see daily committed, 
ought not to be attributed to any other cause. Ennui is the 
evil genius of humanity. It is this vice that reformers 
should attack. But how and by what means combat it, 
when all social progress tends to enlarge and consolidate 
its dominion? In making everything perfect, in rendering 
life too easy, in placing conveniences and luxuries at the 
gate of everybody, they promote uniformity, and thus mar- 
vellously augment the part ennui makes in our existence. 
“ Ennui is the misfortune of the rich,” said Walpole ; and 
indeed very few of them are so happy as to be entirely free 
from its power. Conjugal happiness, fortune, grandeur, 
pay this penalty, and thus maintain the equilibrium be- 
tween social prosperity and misery. 

Notlong since, in the studio of one of our most distinguish- 
ed painters, a noble and opulent stranger, the Count D—y, 
said, in presence of numerous auditors: 

“I will give twenty thousand francs to any one who will 
make me laugh a quarter of an hour.” 

We see here the bad side of abundance, the radical en- 
nui of satiety. The gayety of the French character ordi- 
narily hinders this disease from arriving at its greatest 
height ; while in England, where it is called spleen, it often 
proves a mortal malady. But nothing would be easier to 
remedy ; instead of jumping into the water, throw riches 
into it; instead of blowing out one’s brains, burn the mil- 
lions, often realized to the ruin of others; instead of killing 
yourself, destroy your ill-gotten gains; and the spleen en- 
gendered by opulence will fly before poverty, the effect will 
disappear with the cause. 

All that one gentleman could do, when in similar cir- 
cumstances, was to analyze his situation. He held his pis. 
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tol between his teeth, and was about to pull the trigger, 
when the thought of composing a work on spleen suggested 
itself. He determined to hurry with it, for life really hung 
heavily upon him; but he was not in the habit of writing, 
his ideas flowed slowly, and were formed into sentences 
with difficulty. His self-love would have suffered too much 
had he left an unfinished work to posterity ; he employed, 
therefore, all his talents, and with much zeal and patience 
laboured at it seven years. It was necessary then to correct 
the proof-sheets, and a year was devoted to this second oc- 
cupation. At last, when the work was finished, revised, 
corrected, printed and bound, on the very day his booksel- 
ler published it, the author took up his pistol, put it to his 
mouth, and as no new idea came to his aid at that fatal in- 
stant, he pulled the trigger and blew out his brains. The 
book still exists, and has much reputation in England ; it is 
entitled, “‘ The Anatomy of Spleen.” 

The sultan Achmet is not the only man who has been 
benefited by ennui. Among the rich dandies of Paris there 
are few whom this moral malady urges to commit suicide ; 
nevertheless, its influence is strong, and leads to important 
consequences. Ennui seizes them by fits, and in resisting 
its assaults they often employ means fatal to themselves 
as well as to others. We will cite the example of Alfred 
Damvilliers. 

Alfred was independently rich; he had twenty thousand 
pounds income, and led an easy life. He wanted for 
nothing ; happiness had taken a friendship for him; he suc- 
ceeded in all his wishes, in all his enterprises. It is true, 
his expenses diminished his fortune, yet he saw no reason 
to disquiet himself about the future, which he saw through 
a rich legacy—the inheritance of his aunt. One day, Al- 
fred felt a sharp attack of ennui; he tried to rid himself of 
it, but all his endeavours were vain. He went to the 
Bois de Boulogne and then to the Opera; the wood and the 
opera redoubled his chagrin. He hastened the denouement 
of a delicate intrigue, and still remained cold and ennuyé in 
the success that crowned his audacity. The fit lasted three 
days, when he resolved to travel, to dissipate his gloominess. 
He sent for post-horses, and it was not until after he had| 
seated himself in the carriage that he decided where to | 
drive. 

«“ Where shall Igo? I know Italy, England, the shores 
of the Rhine, Switzerland. No, Europe is too narrow for 
an ennui like mine! I will go to the East !” 

He travelled two years. On his return he was perfectly 
cured ; but his aunt had died during his absence, and her 
relations, who attended her in her last moments, had se- 
cured her property. 

“* My fit of ennui cost me a large sum,” said Alfred. 

The sombre thoughts inspired by this result of his travels 
flung him into another paroxysm. This time he had re- 
course to violent and prompt measures. He sought a quar- 
rel in the tiring-room of the Italian theatre. The next day 
he fought and killed his adversary. 

To kill a man because one happens to have the spleen, 
is acting very much like the sultan, and Alfred would never 
have forgiven himself had he not learned that his victim 
was a duellist by profession, and had been obliged to leave 
Brittany on account of several murderous encounters. 

Nearly ruined by the disorder of his conduct, Alfred fell 
once more into the marasmus. He took a dislike to celi- 
_ -bacy and married a young, amiable and beautiful person, 
but without fortune. . 

He was almost ready to regret this third remedy, when 
his wife unexpectedly came into the possession of an in- 








come of fifty thousand pounds. 


‘“* We never thought of this fortune,” said Alfred to Ma- 
dame Damvilliers ; “ did you know that your uncle in Brit. 
tany was so rich ?” 

“No, he had but little wealth ; but I learned that not 
long since a fortune was bequeathed him by one of his 
friends, M. de Kersac.” 

“ Kersac! the past year! I killed him,” cried Alfred. 
“ How much I bless ennui now; it was worth a million to 
me !” 

Nevertheless, in spite of his marriage and his million, or 
perhaps on account of both, he began to feel the symptoms 
of another attack. To prevent the consequences, he pro- 
posed himself a candidate for deputation. He is almost sure 
of getting the majority, and he hopes that the Chamber of 
Deputies will effectually cure him of all his tendencies to 
ennui. Why not? Have we not seen cures effected by 
quacks ? 2. 


eee eee eee eee 


JOTTINGS. 


We copy, as usual, a few items from the Nat. Intelligencer : 

TWo sISTERS OF THE WEST.—I have done, almost un- 
awares, within the last twenty-four hours, what I would not 
willingly have undertaken to do, viz. the reading of two hun- 
dred and fifty pages of new poetry. It was a book which 
came to my hand in the livery of a debut—cream-coloured 
binding, most daintily lettered—and when I opened it my an- 
ticipations extended very little beyond the pleasure of rubbing 
my thumb and finger on the seductive smoothness of the cover. 
It is entitled “ The Wife of Leon, and other Poems, by Two 
Sisters of the West,’ written, as the preface states, to “‘ while 
away time and gratify a taste for poetry; and published “to 
gratify a parent to whom they could refuse nothing.” With 
much of the book I think you would be delighted. It seems 
to me a careless exercise of very uncommon powers—a kind 
of loitering into dream-land with no particular errand, and here 
and there plucking a phantom forth to the light as would be 
done by a concentrated mind gone thither with disciplined 
determination for the purpose. I speak, of course, now only 
of the purely imaginative parts of the book. ‘The affections 


sare, with women, no phantoms, and can scarce be written 


upon, except well, by any woman of talent; and in this book 
the touches of feeling are exquisitely true and well expressed. 
But in verse, which is here and there very incompact and 
wordy, you will find some bold conceptions, partially done 
justice to, which show in these Sisters a very unusual walk of 
fancy. A piece called the “Death of the Master Spirit,” 
seems to me particularly strong and unsuggested. And in 
some lines beginning— 

“ Never, as I have loved thee, 

Shalt thou be loved again,” 

there is a most refreshing novelty and meaningness. On the 
whole, I look upon this as rather a memorable advent in poe- 
try-world, and I hope we shall soon find out who the “ Sisters” 
are. 

PERCIVAL’s PoEMS.—Percival has put furth a new volume 
after a very long silence asa poet. If poetry were nothing 
but an exercise of imagination, Percival would doubtless be the 
first of American poets. In the art of poetry, probably he is—the 
art, I mean, as exemplified in this very volume, in which there 
are no less than “ one hundred and fifty modifications of stan- 
za.” But Percival’s poetry is singularly deficient in the very 
mundane quality of flesh and blood. His veins seem filled 
with ether, and his Pegasus uses his wings always, his legs 
never. I mention it less as a fault than a puculiarity, for there 
may be aschool of this quality of poetry, and perfect in its way— 
but it is a peculiarity which accounts fully for the inadequate 
effect it had produced. Nothing of Percival’s is popularly 
known, except one or two pieces, which will live forever by 
the very flesh and blood pathos which he has touched by 
chance, and which he probably thinks beneath him. The 
poem beginning. 


“He comes not. I have watch’d the moon go down”— 
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the mournful plaint of a deserted wife—is one of these, and a 
most exquisite effusion of feeling. But here is his idea of the 
harness with which a poet must go into the arena, in a passage 
of his preface to his new book, 


—an art (poetry) which requires a mastery of the riches 
and niceties of a language ; a full knowledge of the science of 
versification, not only in its own peculiar principles of rhythm 
and melody, but in its relations to elocution and music, with 
that delicate natural perception and that facile execution 
which render the composition of verse hardly less easy than 
that of prose; a deep and quick insight into the nature of 
man, in all his varied faculties, intellectual and emotive; a 
clear and full perception of the power and beauty of nature, 
and of all its various harmonies with our own thoughts and 
feelings ; and, to gain a high rank in the present age, wide 
and exact attainments in literature and art in general. Nor is 
the possession of such faculties and attainments all that is | 
necessary; but such a sustained and self-collected state of | 
mind as gives one the mastery of his genius, and at the same | 
time presents to him the ideal as an immediate reality, not as | 
a remote conception.” 





Now, acknowledged, as Percival must be, to possess these | 
high requirements, I have no doubt that the book I have spoken | 
of above will be more read than his own—though, probably, | 
the alarm with which “ The Two Sisters” would have looked | 
on this formidable statement of requisites for poetry, presented | 
to them before they had so unconsciously achieved the task, | 
would have quite equalled the surprise of the gentleman who | 
found he had all his life been talking grammar without learn- | 
ing it. Percival’s is a great mind, however, wonderfully | 
stored with learning, and his poetry is a rich treat to the scho- 
lar and the purely imaginative reader. 

Watvsack.—I saw Wallack yesterday. He looks as if he 
had dived, (wherever he was in the “sea of life,’’) and come 
up again at thirty—his step as light and elastic, and his eye 
and voice as merrily young, as when he trod the stage among 
us a double-handful of years gone by. 


Macreapy.—Macready comes to us with a cuff from the 


House of Lords and a kick from the “ Age” newspaper, which || 


gave him a most ungracious God-speed to this country. The | 
article in the Age concludes with, “ Well, for once he got his | 
deserts; for the Earl of Glengall, in reply to the observations | 
of Lord Beaumont, designated the petition of the said ‘ William 

Charles Macready, an actor of plays,’ as a compound of the | 
greatest vanity, self-sufficiency, and absurdity he had ever, 
heard of—after which we think nothing more need be said of 
the redoubted ‘ William Charles,’ except that he sails on the | 
5th of next month for America.” 


Tue Pustic Fountains.—The largest audiences we see 
in the city, assemble on the advertised nights of the illumina- | 
tion of the Bowling Green Fountain. The lower part of the | 
city is rendered completely impassable by the packed assem- | 
blages. With the aid of the many-coloured fires burned | 
around it, it is certainly a splendid fountain ; but it would be | 
beautiful by day, and alone, as well as much more beautiful by | 
night, if the same volume of water sprang from some orna- 
mental structure instead of a huge heapof rocks. In all coun- | 
tries but this, an artist would have been employed to make a! 
design fur so costly and public a fountain—a man whom pecu- | 
liar genius and study had qualified for the task. But the de- 
signer of this is an engineer, and the designer of the Park | 
fountain, if it had one, was probably a well-digger or a mason. | 
By the way, as the Park is the most frequented part of the | 
city, and much used by persons wishing to get out of the street | 
for a moment’s conversation, the plan of the Fountain of Lerna | 
at Corinth would be a good one. It was encircled by a beau- | 
tiful portico, under which were seats for the public to sit upon | 
during the extreme heats of summer, to enjoy the cool air from 
the falling waters. The Park jet would be superb seen be- 
tween the marble columns of a portico like this, and the seats 
would be certainly a great luxury situated as the Park is. 
For want of an original idea of our own for a smaller fountain, 
Michael Angelo’s conception were a good one to copy—a 
sturdy woman wringing a bundle of clothes, from whence the 
water issues that supplies the basin. 

First NIGHT OF THE sEasON.—The all-a-gogery of the city 
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| ingly levelling and republican. 


on the re-opening of the Park-Theatre, drew me in from the 
country, contrary to my Monday's wont, and as I am bound 
to ride to your eye on the top wave of the morning talk, I 
must jot you down the memorabilia of the first night. The 
wooden Shakspeare, by the way, has been hoigted:to its niche 
in the fagade of the house, and shows: well among the very 
composite order of the new architectural embeflishments. A 
traveller, aiming simply at the graphic, would probably de- 
scribe our principal theatre, as one long shed put on top of 
another, with a figure of Shakspeare-standing in the door of the 
uppermost. The new paint makes it all right, however. I 
cannot think Mr. Simpson farmed out Mr. Wallack to the best 
advantage, for the first night of the new embellishments would 
have filled the house without Wallack. And very sufficient 
attraction it were too—for the interior is most tasteful and ele- 
gant; except that the seats in the boxes are calculated for 
dwarfs and children, and the grown up people sit between the 
knees of the person behind. I see no objection that can be 
made to the interior of the house. The new drop curtain is 
admirably painted, and represents Shakspeare and twoor three 
of the muses, tributary to the glory of Macready, who sits 
with a volume in his hand, the most dignified and conspicuous 
figure of the group. The design, I understand, is taken from 
a piece of plate presented to the actor in England, and the 
use it is put to in the Park fairly out-Barnum’s Barnum. The 
house was crammed, and the band opened with “ Hail Colum- 
bia”—(immense applause)—followed by “ Yankee Doodle”— 
(immense applause.) The gas was let on—(immense applause) 
—the curtain was drawn up, and discovered Mrs. Sloman (dis- 
interred after many years of respected histrionic sepulture) in 
the character of Elvira—(i ppl ) Somebody 
came on as Valyerde—(immense applause.) Mr. Barry came 
on as Pizarro—(immense appiause.} Mrs. Hunt came on look- 
ing very handsome—(immense applause.) The curtain drop- 
ped on the first act and rose again—(two immense applauses.) 
Mr. Wallack came on as Rolla—(immense applause.) The 
High Priest of the Sun sung his hymn—{immense applause)— 
and so the play went on, and, wherever the actors left pauses, 
there were immense applauses. And all the actors and super- 
numeraries got as much applause as Mr. Wallack. All charm- 
It was quite evident, indeed, 
that the pleasure and interest in the new lining and reopening 
of the house was, by much, the predominant sentiment of the 
evening, and, as I said before, Simpson might well have shelfed 
Wallack till he was more wanted. There were quite enough 





||of his special admirers present to have “ brought the house 
| down,” it is true ; but it was “down” all the time, and nothing 


but an outbreak of pipes and French horns could have empha- 
sised the acclamations anywhere in the course of the play. 
And if Wallack’s attraction depended at all on opportuneness, 
the majority of his fashionable friends are out of the city. So 
that, altogether, we shall hardly have a fair test of his success, 


|| till his second engagement, after Macready. Meantime, he is 
|| barred from all the parts in which the latter is to appear (“ Be- 


nedict,’’ among others, in which Wallack is far better than 


'| Macready,) and driven into the melodrame and farce, in 


which his versatility makes him almost as “ good a card.” 
His “ Rolla” was superbly played, and in “ Dick Dashall’’ 
it is well known he is unsurpassed. A plan was struck 
out by a clever friend of mine, in conversation, of com- 
bining the management of a New-York and London theatre, 
and of transferring the “ gettings-up” in the way of dresses, 
and the more extensive stage properties. The splendours of 
costume and scenery with which Macready has represented 
plays within the last year or two in England, could never be 
produced here except by some such transfer, and the commu- 
nication by steam is now so rapid and punctual, that it might 
be done with economy and convenience. By some such com- 
bination we may stand a chance of renewing the splendours 
of theatres in Rome in Nero's time, though, I fear, the perfum- 
ing of the lobbies with “ Sicilian saffron,” and the leading of 
wine and water cll over the house, by pipes concealed with- 
in the walls, are luxuries gone irrevocably over Lethe’s 
wharf. 
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LOVE, HONOUR AND OBEY. 


When Love in myrtle shades reposed— 
His bow and darts behind him slung— 
As dewy twilight round him closed 
Lisette these numbers sung : 
“ Oh, love! thy sylvan bower 
I'll fly while I’ve the power ; 
Thy primrose way leads maids where they 
Love, honour and obey !” 


“ Escape,” the boy-god said, “ is vain ! 
And shook the diamonds from his wings : 

“T'll bind thee captive in my train, 
Fairest of earthly things !” 

“ Go, lovely archer, go! 

I freedom’s value know : 

‘Then hence away, to none I'll say 

Love, honour and obey !” 


“ Speed, arrow, to thy mark !’ he cried— 
wift aber d of light it flew a 
Love spread his purple pinions wide,’ 
"And faded reds he views : 
Joy fill’d that maiden’s eyes— 
‘Twin load-stars from the skies !— 
And one bright day, her lips did say 


”? 


* Love, honour and obey ! : G. P. M. 


QUERY—* TRIFLES ?’ 
WE wish some of our friends knew how much easier it 
is to go to the ship-chandler for a cable than to find a new 


cobweb in a much swept upper-story. ‘‘ Waste time upon 
trifles,” quotha! We do waste time upon them, indeed, if 


they are not more acceptable to our readers than twice the |! 


bulk of disinterred “ information.” We thought this was 
settled long ago, and that the “ cap and bells” in which we 
industriously labour at folly were considered a part of our 
working livery—the least enviable and the most merito- 
rious. Few things are easier or more stupid than to be 
wise—on paper. Nothing is easier, and few tasks sooner 
done, than to cram, on any subject, and astonish the world 
with “ reading”—astonish without delighting it, that is to 
say. Give us nothing to do but to be wise, oh “ approved 
good masters,” and we have leisure enough at once for 
some additional vocation—clerk in a bank or principal in a 
female seminary—(the two trustworthy offices, we beg 
leave to record, which have been thought suitable to our 
abilities.) Why, there is information enough on any con- 
ceivable subject, and all within ten minutes walk of where 
we sit and write, to stupify Minerva; and it is as easy to 
unshelf, pick out and embroider it upon an editorial as it 
is to buy grapes at Bininger’s. It is a very great mistake 
to suppose that anybody but a donkey makes a packhorse 
of his memory, carrying about the rubbish intended only 
for a store-house of reference. Let who likes 


“ break his fast 
With Aristotle, dine with Tully, take 
His watering with the Muses, sup with Livy, 
Then walk a turn or two in Via Lactea, 
And after six hours’ conference with the stars 
Sleep with old Erra Pater.” 


we do not believe he would sell to the newsboys—which 
is our noble ambition. So, if you please, (or if you don’t 
please,) most worthy critic, we shall go on “ wasting our 
time upon trifles.”. And by way of a Parthian fling, let us 
toss under your nose what Addison says on this subject :— 
“ Notwithstanding pedants of a pretended depth and so- 
lidity are apt to decry the writings of a polite author as 
flash and froth, they all of them show, upon occasion, that 
they would spare no pains to arrive at the character of those 
whom they seem to despise.” And (Parthian arrow, No. 2) 
what that esteemed model Lord Foppington says :—“ To 
mind the inside of a book is to entertain one’s self with the 
forced product of another man’s brain. Now I think aman 
of quality and breeding may be much amused with the 
natural sprouts of his own.” And if that is not a brace of 
quotations pungent and apt, we know as little about quoting 
as our rebukers aver. 

But we have been more specifically snubbed by a morn- 
ing paper, and we must say a word specifically in reply,— 
for the notice, done by no means in an unfriendly spirit, 
was wind in our sail, for which we are grateful, now and 
always. The writer objects to our mentioning the nearest 











thing to woman—apropos, as the allusion was, of a late 
change in the fashion of it. He calls this frivolous! We 
are not prepared to go the philosopher’s length, that “ there 
is no such thing as a trifle in the world”’—but we put it 
point blank to issue, in any man’s judgment, if this be a 
trifle! Now we are called an unread ignoramus, but we 
have read Ovid and Juvenal, and we well remember blush- 
ing over the epithet “ linen-wearing,” applied frequently to 
the high priests in the Egyptian ceremonies—no poor pre- 
cedent for the like of us, let us modestly say, and the wor- 
thier the precedent the more you disparage us. Sacred from 
the earliest ages was held “cloth of flax,” and sacred in 
any deferential mind is, to this day, the mention of linen. 
But, history and precedent apart, how have we become so 
consecrated, that anything, the least, which appertains to 
woman, is too “ frivolous” to be wrapt up in our rhetoric ? 
The particular aim of the peccant allusion was to diffuse 
the knowledge of a new embellishment for the sex—to give 
our poor aid to a worthier clothing of beauty, which, after 
religion, is quite the divinest vouchsafe from our Maker. 
If this be a trifle, show us your importances! It is no trifle 
to devote half a column of a newspaper to a new dahlia— 
no trifle to bring to bear a fine-art criticism on a satin skirt 
in a painting—no trifle to write for months about the jet of 
a fountain. Yet what are these and a thousand similar to- 
pics—what in worthiness and elevation—even to the out- 
lined shadow of a woman, if (as it cannot) that sweet 
shadow could be improved? No! no!—We are not to be 
driven from our many-years worship by such unconsidered 
taking of exceptions. We write not, besides, to please any 
critic—(male.) The New Mirror shall be masculine enough, 
but all tributary to the ladies—God bless them! We are 
their slave—bound to bring to their use and knowledge all 
that can please, and especially all that can embellish them. 
We are here 
“ To answer their best pleasure ; be’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl’d clouds ;”’ 

and “ if any man take exception, let him turn the buckle 
of his girdle.” 

A serial has been commenced, the first number of which 
reads more vigorous and pregnant, both in its style and 
meaning, than any book we have lighted on, written this 
last lustrum. It is called “* Wanderings on the Seas and 
Shores of Africa.” We commend it to our readers. 





_ Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, have just issued their beau- 
tiful annual for MpcccxLiv, from which we take the story on 
another page, and the following lines : 


THE MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 


They tell me thou art come from a far world, 
Babe of my bosom! that these little arms, 
Whose restlessness is like the spread of wings, 
Move with,the memory of flights scarce o’er— 
That through these fringed lids we see the soul 
Steeped in the blue of its remembered home ; 
And while thou sleep’st come messengers, they say, 
Whispering to thee—and ’tis then I see 
Upon thy baby lips that smile of heaven ! 

And what is thy far errand, my fair child ? 
Why away, wandering from a home of bliss, 
To find thy way through darkness home again ! 
Wert thou an untried dweller in the sky ? 
Is there, betwixt the cherub that thou wert, 
The cherub and the angel thou mayst be, 
A life’s probation in this sadder world ? 
Art thou, with memory of two things only, 
Music and light, left upon earth astray, 
And, by the watchers at the gate of heaven, 
Looked for with fear and trembling ? 

God! who gavest 

Into my guiding hand this wanderer, 
To lead her through a world whose darkling paths 
I tread with steps so faltering—leave not me 
To bring her to the gates of heaven, alone ! 
I feel my feebleness. Let these stay on— 
The angels who now visit her in dreams! 
Bid them be near her pillow till in death 
The closed eyes look upon Thy face once more! 
And be the light and music, which the world 
Borrows of heaven, and which her infant sense 
Hails with sweet recognition, be to her 
A voice to call her upward, and a lamp 
To lead her lost steps to Thee! N. P. W. 



































